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EDITORIAL 


COMMUNISM, like a slimy octopus, is steadily spreading 
its creeping tentacles over the whole of the civilized world. 
Its evil eyes and capacious maw seek and devour its prey 
from Moscow. The more and more clear-cut Right and Left 
divisions in various countries of Europe and South America 
mark its underground progress. Et nondum est finis. The 
Holy Father has not tired of issuing to Catholics, and indeed 
to the Christian world at large, his solemn warning of the 
grave peril that is even now at the doors. We fear that his is, 
alas, like the voice of one crying in the wilderness. At the 
recent opening of the International Exhibition of the Cath- 
olic Press, His Holiness seized the occasion to denounce 
Communism as the ‘“‘first, greatest and most general peril 
. which many, too many, appear to ignore, or of which 
they seem not to recognize the gravity or imminence.’’ He 
spoke of Russia, a country ‘‘where a voice of hatred against 
God has destroyed, and seeks to destroy, everything apper- 
taining to religion, and especially the Catholic Religion.’’ 
The publicity given to certain phrases of the Pope’s speech 
in the secular press was not permitted to extend itself to his 
earnest and vigorous appeal for the safeguarding of religion 
and civilization. But surely the Catholics of the world, at 
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least, might be expected to hear the voice of the Vicar of 
Christ and present a solid front, irrespective of national 
differences, to this diabolical assault of a professedly anti- 
God organization. 

The Catholic Press in England has not failed to compel 
the attention of its readers to the Holy Father’s pronounce- 
ments, as well as to the strengthening of the Left, and there- 
fore of Moscow’s hold, in various countries. We owe an 
especial debt of gratitude to the Catholic Herald for pub- 
lishing (May 15th) the secret and confidential Communist 
circular, outlining the technique of revolution in other 
countries, which was discovered by De Maasbode, the Dutch 
Catholic paper. Those ostrich-like Catholics, who prefer to 
think that the Holy Father exaggerates the reality or immi- 
nence of the Red Peril, will have difficulty in explaining 
away the blatant significance of this authoritative Commu- 
nist plan of campaign which, as the Catholic Herald points 
out, was not only used in Brazil last year but ‘‘is certainly 
being applied in Spain to-day—and perhaps in France.” 
We may add that, according to information recently received 
from Ireland, it would appear to have been initiated there, 
too. One of our Brethren in that country, Fr. Ambrose 
Coleman, O.P., has concerned himself to discover the real 
truth about Communism and Russia; he has published a 
number of articles on the subject in various Irish papers, 
but he finds it difficult, as others have found it, to per- 
suade some at least that Communism, as seen in actuality 
in Russia, is the foul evil those better informed know it 
to be. 


What is it in Communism that attracts even Catholics and 
blinds them to the real truth about it? We can only presume 
that they are profoundly dissatisfied with the bureaucratic 
and capitalist abuses in the Right Wing and allow themselves 
to be misled by the facile reforms offered in a purely mythi- 
cal Communist ideal thinly veiled under the vapourings of 
the Left Wing. But what we cannot understand is why 
Catholics have paid so little attention in practice to the only 
true reform of just these abuses so magnificently developed 
in the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and the present Holy Father, 
the Rerum Novarum and the Quadragesimo Anno. If there 
is anything that has the appearance of good in the Commu- 
nist Utopia, it is contained in very truth and surpassed in 
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these immortal charters of the working man. But it is not 
merely natural welfare that is at stake; it is religion and the 
soul’s life that is in imminent danger. Communism, says 
His Holiness, ‘‘either threatens and fights openly, or sets 
secret snares, against everything good—against the dignity 
of the individual, the holiness of the family, the order and 
security of the civilized community, and above all against 
religion, even to the open and organized denial of God. . . . 
The proof is to be found in the movements already accom- 
plished or attempted in various countries, in Russia, Mexico, 
Spain, Uruguay, and Brazil. It is a great danger, a total 
and universal danger.’’ There should be no need to attempt 
to add anything to these solemn words of the Father of 
Christendom and Vicar of Christ. 
EDITOR. 





We record, with deep sorrow and with a sense of 


grievous loss, the death of Father Luke Walker, O.P.., 
S.T.M., Regent of Studies of the English Dominican 
Province. After a lingering illness, which he bore with 
exemplary patience, Fr. Luke died at Oxford on May 
3rd and was buried at Hawkesyard in Staffordshire. 
His close association with this Review since its first 
days has laid upon it a debt of gratitude it can never 


repay. 
pay MAY HE REST IN PEACE 
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‘“LOVE not the world, nor the things which are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is in the world is the concupiscence of the 
flesh and the concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life, 
which is not of the Father but is of the world. And the world 
passeth away, and the concupiscence thereof: but he that 
doth the will of God abideth forever. . .’’ (I John ii, 15-17). 

Bossuet recalls these words at the beginning of his Traité 
de la Concupiscence, and he adds this brief but profound 
commentary: ‘‘The last words of the Apostle show that the 
‘World’ of which he speaks consists of all those who choose 
things visible and passing in preference to things invisible 
and eternal.’’ I would add in my turn that once we have 
grasped this definition of ‘‘the World,’’ we have as good as 
solved the vast problem we are going to discuss. 

* * * * 


We are in the world. That is a fact, whether we like it or 
not. We cannot alter that fact. And yet we are told that we 
must not be of the world. How be in it and yet not of it? 
That is the great problem that has haunted the Christian 
conscience from the beginning. It is true that the Church 
offers one radical solution: to flee from the world, to re- 
nounce it utterly and take refuge in the religious life. But 
that solution cannot be everybody’s. It must always be the 
prerogative of a chosen few. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that monks and nuns themselves do not flee from 
the world except in order to save it by saving themselves. 

The world has one perennial complaint against Christians. 
It is that Christians despise the world; and in despising it 
misunderstand and depreciate the values inherent in nature: 
its goodness, its beauty, its truth. Hence all the reproaches 
which are constantly directed against us in the name of 
philosophy, history, science. Christianity, it is urged, ne- 
glects to take into account the whole of human nature; on 
the pretext of improving human nature it mutilates it, com- 
pelling us to disregard so much that makes life and nature 
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splendid, calling on us to reject progress, suspect science. . . 

These reproaches are so familiar that we tend to become 
unconcerned about them. But it is our duty to reply to 
them with equal persistence, and, above all, never to forget 
what the reply is. 

Christianity is indeed a radical negation of the world. But 
it is, at the same time, an unqualified affirmation of nature. 
The error lies in confusing these two distinct things. The 
“world’’ is not nature; it is nature seeking to be independent 
of God, to become something autonomous, self-contained 
and self-sufficient. 


* * * * 


What is true of nature in general is especially true of that 
which is supreme in nature—of mind. We read that at the 
creation God beheld His handiwork and saw that it was all 
very good. But His greatest creation was man, fashioned in 
His own image and likeness. If we ask in what this likeness 
of man to God consists, St. Augustine will tell us that it is 
in mente, in his mind, his thought. St. Augustine will tell 


us further that we are to find that likeness especially in that 
part of the mind which is, as it were, its apex, which puts us 
into touch with God, the Source of all truth. The destiny of 
man here below, according to Christianity, is to know truth, 
however partially and imperfectly, until he can enjoy the 
full vision of itin heaven. Christianity, so far from belittling 
mind, cherishes it above all earthly things: Jntellectum 
valde ama. 

We value and love mind and the things of the mind as 
much and more than our critics. But we do not value it in 
the same way. There is a love of mind which is worldly, 
which seeks to concentrate it upon visible and passing things. 
But there is also a love of mind which seeks further to direct 
it to the invisible and eternal. That is our attitude to mind; 
and we prefer it, for while it denies us nothing that the other 
gives, it gives us all that the other denies. 


* * * * 


_ In order to understand and share the Christian mind and 
its attitude to philosophy, science and art, we must enter into 
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the heart of the mystery of the Incarnation. God becomes 
man; two natures, the divine and the human, are united in 
the one Person of Christ. Of that we are all aware; but few 
go on to consider the amazing transformation which this fact 
brings about throughout the whole of nature and how it 
should affect our whole bearing towards it. 

God is Ruler of nature. But from the moment the Son of 
God took human nature, the Ruler of nature is not only 
God but also man. Since there is now a member of our 
human race who can truly be called the God-Man, that One 
is the Head and Ruler of the rest; in a word, He is our King. 
Hence Christ is not only the spiritual but also the temporal 
Ruler of the world. 

Furthermore, as St. Paul teaches, the Church is His 
Body; we are His members. ‘‘And what is more,”’ as St. 
Thomas says (De Regimine Principum, i, 14), ‘‘all the faith- 
ful, because they are His members, are kings and priests.” 
Sharing in the life of the Head, each Christian is an image of, 
nay more, a sharer in, the supreme fact of the Incarnation. 
Humanity is made Godlike, is divinized by grace; arrayed 
in the royal and priestly vesture of Christ. 

Few have understood this transformation of nature by the 
Incarnation better than did Pascal. It is not merely that we 
cannot know God except through Jesus Christ, the visible 
manifestation of God to us. The great discovery, or rather, 
rediscovery, of Pascal was that the Incarnation so pro- 
foundly changed our own human nature that only through 
the Incarnation can we know man himself. ‘‘Not only,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘do we not know God except through Jesus Christ; 
we do not know even ourselves except through Him. Without 
Jesus Christ we do not know the meaning of our life nor our 
death; we know neither God nor ourselves.’’ 

What light does this throw on the nature and purpose of 
mind? 

Mind, like everything else in nature, is good; but only to 
the extent that it fulfils its function and the purpose for which 
it is intended; only, that is to say, in the measure in which 
it is directed towards truth and to God the Source of all 
truth. So soon as it is made an end in itself it is deflected 
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from God, and becomes deflected in itself from its own 
purpose. Grace alone can heal it, by redirecting it to God. 
‘“‘Worldliness’’ is precisely the refusal of grace: the refusal 
to be directed towards God; and the mind becomes 
“worldly’’ to the extent that it refuses grace. The mind 
which accepts grace is the specifically Christian and Catholic 
mind. And this specifically Christian state of mind the world 
misunderstands and invites us unceasingly to repudiate. 

In this invitation there is a very real temptation. We do 
not, of course, doubt the truth of Christianity; we are firmly 
determined to use our minds as Christians. But do we know 
what means to take in order to do so? Do we really under- 
stand in what the distinctive characteristics of Christianity 
consist? The early Christians understood it clearly enough. 
Christianity in their day was less remote from its origins, 
and the dividing line between it and its opponents was more 
clearly defined. There was no mistaking the enemy: the 
manifest paganism which was ignorant alike of the sin that 
kills and the grace that saves. Hence, not only then but 
throughout her history, the Church has incessantly recalled 
to men’s minds the corruption of our sinful nature, the 
feebleness of reason without revelation, the impotence of will 
without grace. St. Augustine fought with all his might 
against Pelagianism because he recognized in it a revival of 
paganism under a cloak of Christianity, a paganism which 
sought to restore the ancient naturalism within the very 
heart of Christendom. The naturalism of the Renascence 
made a similar attempt. And in our own day we find our- 
selves in a world which sets out to be naturally healthy, 
naturally good and just, without reference to God and His 
grace. Having forgotten the facts of sin and grace it con- 
ceives its own corruption to be the law of nature itself. 

That is not surprising. What is truly alarming is that 
paganism should be able again, as in the time of Pelagius, 
to try to penetrate into Christianity itself and to succeed 
sometimes in its attempt. This is a very real danger. To live 
as a Christian, feel as a Christian, think as a Christian in a 
society which is not Christian is immensely difficult. Hence 
the constant temptation to water-down the truth, perhaps in 
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order to break down the barriers between ourselves and the 
world, perhaps in the sincere desire to make Christianity 
more palatable to the world and so advance the work of its 
salvation. 

Hence arise those errors, that loose-thinking, those com- 
promizes against which the zeal of reformers in every age 
has been directed. To restore Christendom to its primitive 
unadulterated purity was the first aim of Luther and Calvin; 
it is that of the illustrious Calvinist theologian Karl Barth in 
our own day. Barth’s object is to purify Liberal Protestan- 
tism from naturalism and to restore the Reformed Churches 
themselves to unqualified submission to the Word of God. 
God has spoken, says Barth, man can but listen with docility 
and repeat what God has said. But, unfortunately, man 
must interpret: God has spoken, the Barthian listens and 
repeats what Barth has said. According to the Barthian 
theology nature is so totally and incurably corrupt that there 
is nothing in it but corruption. Grace can pardon; it cannot 
heal. This doctrine would arm us against paganism and 
Pelagianism by inviting us to despair of nature and to 
abandon every hope and effort to save and rechristianize 
human reason. 

Thus two diametrically opposite dangers threaten us: the 
danger of accepting the world in affirming nature, and the 
danger of denying nature in affirming super-nature. 

Against these Catholicism teaches the healing of wounded 
nature through the grace of Jesus Christ. Nature is curable, 
and it must be cured. Nature exists, is good, is not wholly 
corrupt. It is God’s handiwork, and though spoiled is re- 
deemed by the Blood of Christ. Grace presupposes nature, 
it heals and transforms it. The Church, unlike Calvinism and 
Lutheranism, refuses to despair of nature; she rests gently 
upon it, dresses its wounds. Our God is not merely a Judge 
who forgives: He is first of all a Physician who heals, and 
He will not forgive until He has healed. 

But neither will the Church believe that nature is capable 
of healing itself without the help of grace. She is opposed 
alike to the despair of Protestantism and the presumption of 
naturalism. The Protestant accuses the Catholic of too much 
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THE CATHOLIC MIND 


esteem for nature, of degrading Christianity to the level of 
paganism. The Catholic knows he does nothing of the sort: 
it is the Protestant who confuses nature with ‘‘the world.”’ 
The pagan, on the other side, accuses the Christian of hating 
nature, despizing, mutilating, torturing it. But the Catholic 
knows that he chastizes nature only because of his love for 
it; because evil has entered so deeply into it that only by 
making it suffer can it be purified. Catholicism alone under- 
stands what nature is, what ‘‘the world’’ is, what grace is; 
and it knows these things only because its gaze is centred on 
the real, concrete union of grace and nature in the Person 
of the Healer of nature, Jesus Christ. 


* * * * 


How is the human mind to be redirected to God and 
healed? How are we to use our minds in the service of Christ 
our King? To serve Him is to unite our efforts with His. 
In the words of St. Paul, we are to be His co-operators; we 
are to work with Him and let Him work in us and through 
us for the salvation of the human mind. To do this we must 
follow His own example; we must disentangle nature from 
“the world,’’ and we must employ our own minds as God 
has appointed. 

Here, it seems to me, we need to examine our consciences. 
We have all met with Christians who think they honour 
God in affecting towards science or philosophy or art an 
indifference that borders on contempt. Such contempt may 
sometimes be an expression of real greatness, but it may 
also be the expression of pettiness. It pleases me to be told 
that the whole of philosophy is not worth an hour’s labour 
if he who tells me is a Pascal, one of the world’s greatest 
thinkers. One has the right to look down on what one knows 
and has transcended. Pascal did not despise science or 
philosophy; but he resented the time they had occupied him 
and distracted him from the contemplation of the deeper 
mysteries of divine love. But we are not all Pascals; we 
cannot look down on that which is above us, and science is 
one of the noblest praises of God: it is the understanding of 
what God has made. 
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Nevertheless, Jesus Christ did not come to save men by 
science or philosophy. He came to save all men; even 
scientists and philosophers. Science and philosophy are not 
necessary to salvation; they themselves need salvation. On 
the other hand, we must beware of an indiscreet zeal which, 
under pretext of saving them, destroys them. It is to be 
feared that, with the best intentions in the world, some 
“‘apologists’’ are apt to do this. To use science for apologetic 
purposes is an admirable programme, provided we know not 
only our science but our apologetic. 

For to be a good apologist one must first be a theologian 
—a very good theologian. That is a rare thing. There are too 
many so-called theologians who know smatterings of other 
people’s theology or who are content to repeat theological 
formulas without having ever thought out their real mean- 
ing. But if we are going to “‘use’’ science for apologetics, 
we must also be very good scientists, not cultivated dilletanti 
with smatterings of scientific information. If we would study 
science for God, we must study it for its own sake—or as if 
we were studying it for its own sake; that is the only way to 
acquire it.The same rule applies to philosophy. It is an 
illusion to suppose we can serve God by learning off a num- 
ber of philosophical formulas without knowing why they are 
true. Similarly, it is useless to denounce errors if we do not 
understand why they are false. All this applies also to art. 
We are told that it was the Faith that raised up the great 
medieval cathedrals; but the Faith would have been power- 
less without architecture. Though the facade of Notre-Dame 
may be an expression of the soul’s yearning for God, it is 
also certainly a construction of geometry. 

We Catholics, we who affirm the inherent goodness of 
nature, must take as the guiding principle of our action the 
axiom that piety can never dispense with technique. Without 
technical ability the most intense piety is incapable of using 
nature for the glory of God. 


* * * oe 


In conclusion, we must consider the other danger that 
threatens us. To serve God by science or art we must practise 
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them as if they were ends in themselves. This is difficult, 
because they always tend to become so in fact, and as such 
they are regarded by our contemporaries. We must on no 
account become infected. 

Here I feel obliged to criticize not only my opponents but 
also my friends—and myself. It seems to me that one of 
the greatest evils from which Catholicism suffers to-day is 
that Catholics are not sufficiently proud of their Faith. I 
fear that, instead of acknowledging in all simplicity what 
we owe to our Church and our Faith, we incline to consider 
it sound policy, in the Church’s own interests, to act as if 
we differed in nothing from others. Some of us, I fear, like 
to hear it said of us: ‘‘He is a Catholic, but one would never 
know it.’’ We do not, indeed, want Catholics who flaunt 
their religion as a feather in their cap. But we do want 
Catholics who will so permeate their daily life and work with 
their Catholicism that the unbeliever will learn to admire the 
hidden power that inspires them, and will say: ‘‘He is a fine 
man, and I know why: he is a Catholic.’’ 

We need faith in our own work and in the redemptive and 
transforming power of Christ within us. We must emphasize 
that in season and out of season. But that is not what we 
always do. To take an example: If there is one truth that 
the Fathers, theologians and Popes have stressed more than 
another it is that philosophy should be the servant of theo- 
logy. Nowadays we seem ever anxious to explain that truth 
away or disregard it entirely. It is thought smart to say that 
a Christian thinker is a good philosopher precisely because 
he keeps his philosophy independent of his Christianity. 
What we need is a philosopher who, like St. Thomas and 
Scotus, will take the lead in the philosophical thought of our 
time precisely because he is a Catholic and thinks as one. 

It is to our Catholicism that we owe our reverence for 
nature, for mind and for the technique which enables us to 
use and know nature. This debt we must repay by learning 
to lead back the human mind to its Creator, the Deus 
scientiarum Dominus. I have presumed to recommend the 
practice of science and art to all those whose vocation it is 
to serve God in these spheres. I would now recommend to 
those who have mastered these things the study of theology 
also if they would lead them back to God. 
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Undeniably this is a hard task. It will require collabo- 
ration if we are to succeed. We are faced to-day with a new 
problem and we must seek new means to solve it. In the 
Middle Ages study of any kind was practically the exclusive 
preserve of clerics; those who studied philosophy and the 
sciences were also students of theology. That state of affairs 
has long passed. To-day the theologian knows little of the 
sciences and the scientist knows little of theology, even if he 
does not despise it. That is understandable among non- 
Catholics; but it is disastrous among those who profess the 
Faith. However much they may wish to use their brains and 
their knowledge in the service of God, they are incapable of 
doing so because of their ignorance of the Faith. We must 
understand that we live in an age in which theology can no 
longer be the prerogative of a few specialists. Doubtless the 
clergy are right to consider it as their special domain and to 
take the lead in theological thought. Indeed it is imperative 
for the future of Christianity that they do so and with re- 
newed intensity. When theology declines the Word of God is 
bound, and nature turns from grace to paganism. But on 
the other hand, if the word of God is to be not only spoken 
but heard there must also be hearers; those who labour as 
Christians in science and art must be able to understand it 
and to penetrate into its inmost meaning. 

Theology must be revived; it must penetrate into and 
permeate the mind of the scientist, the reason of the philo- 
sopher and the inspiration of the artist. So will mind be used 
in the service of Christ the King; so will His Kingdom come; 
so shall we assist the rebirth of nature, co-operating with the 
fecundity of grace. To co-operate with Him we must first 
hear His voice, repeat His Word as the Church repeats it, 
and then proclaim it publicly and fearlessly. Whether men 
believe it or not does not depend on us; at least we can make 
them respect it. Those who are not ashamed of the Gospel 
may fail to make men accept it; but those who are ashamed 
of it will fail to command respect even for themselves. 


ETIENNE GILSON. 


(Abridged and adapted from the French by 
Victor White, O.P.) 
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“THE new linking up of all parts of the world inevitably 
affects our view of history. In a sense, world history has 
just begun. Before, it was the history of more or less isolated 
groups: now, we must think in wider terms, we must emerge 
from our nation-caves into the wider world of to-day and 
to-morrow.”’ In these admirable sentences the authors of 
the most recent World History’ sum up their survey of 
human history from palzolithic beginnings to the Manchu- 
rian question, with which they bring it to a close: most 
fittingly, as they say, ‘‘since of all the problems of world 
history that of the relations of East and West, of European 
and Asiatic peoples, is perhaps the most important for the 
future of mankind.’’ 

Messrs. R. Flenley and W. N. Weech have indeed pro- 
vided us with a World History in a single volume, which 
compares most favourably with any similar attempt made 
hitherto. It not only tells the whole story—which is not 
merely one of conquests and defeats, but of cultural develop- 
ment, social changes, artistic and scientific achievements— 
but it tells it impartially and tells it remarkably well: concise 
and encyclopedic though it be, it can be read with real 
pleasure and sustained interest from cover to cover.? Yet, 
judged in the light of the book’s concluding sentences, above 
quoted, it must be frankly admitted that it has failed: what- 
ever the guiding idea, with which the authors started, in 
actual realization, the sub-title has usurped the place of the 
title, and World History after all is only made to tell ‘‘The 
Growth of Western Civilization.’’ Of the twelve parts, into 





1 World History. The Growth of Western Civilization. By R. 
Flenley and W. N. Weech. (London, 1936. J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd.; 12/6.) 

2 Add to this the 300 odd illustrations in tone and line and in full 
colour, the 32 pages of coloured maps and the time-chart: and it will 
be admitted that, in presenting to the reader this book of 800 pages 
in handy format for the price of 12/6, the publishers have in a 
—" manner seconded the literary and historical skill of the 
authors. 
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which the book is divided, only the first deals with the 
‘Kingdoms of the East’’: thereafter Europe becomes the 
sole concern. India, for instance, after a bare mention of 
Asoka, disappears altogether from view, until it is, quite 
parenthetically, referred to again in connection with Moslem 
expansion: thereafter it must content itself to come into the 
story as an objective of European imperialism—and even so, 
less space is devoted to it than, for example, to Canada. 

And the first part itself is by far the least satisfactory. 
Again, the ‘‘Conclusion’’ states the truth most admirably, 
that ‘‘the great increase in our knowledge of earlier civiliza- 
tions through archaeology, and the development of sciences 
such as anthropolgy, have reduced the relative importance 
of recent western history in the story of the whole of man- 
kind’’: but the whole point of view of this first part of the 
book is curiously antiquated and quite unaffected by the 
results of the latest excavations and indeed runs counter to 
the whole trend of that new science, historical ethnology. 
One is amazed to find that Mr. Weech still repeats the out- 
worn Victorian view that ‘‘the primitive mind is crushed 
beneath the terrors which haunt it’’ and that ‘‘man is a 
quarrelsome animal, who inherits the fighting instincts from 
his blood-stained past.’’ Well as this sort of thing used to 
fit in with the preconceived notions of the evolutionism of a 
past century, it is a commonplace to-day that there is no 
evidence whatever warranting such a view, but that, quite 
on the contrary, the true Primitive, i.e. man in the food- 
collecting stage, anterior to civilization, is a harmless, 
sociable, joyous and childlike creature, such as trained 
observers have shown us the Semangs, the Ituri Pygmies, 
the Patagonians, etc., still to be. But, as a recent writer 
says, ‘‘a socially convenient misstatement dressed up as a 
Natural Law takes long to die.’’ 

As a consequence, popular fancy still pictures ‘‘the cave- 
man as clubbing his neighbour and bullying his family, until 
some son is strong enough to kick him out and take his 
wives,’’ instead of realizing the manifest, common-sense 
fact that ‘‘man is a highly social animal, sensitive, sugges- 
tible and affectionate, one who requires co-operative help, 
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moral support, praise, advice, encouragement and criti- 
cism.’’ The quotations we have made are from another 
recent publication, Mr. Gerald Heard’s The Source of Civil- 
zation,’ the main thesis of which, as a matter of fact, we 
consider to be little short of preposterous: this however by 
no means invalidates the correctness of the passages quoted, 
any more than our strictures on one-twelfth of Messrs. 
Flenley and Weech’s book contradict our high praise of the 
other eleven-twelfths. 

Mr. Heard is absolutely right in saying that man is not 
warlike by nature, any more than any animal is warlike. 
No animal species tries to exterminate its own kind: though 
fighting bouts between individuals, especially at the mating 
season, do of course occur. War is something altogether 
unnatural, abnormal, pathological. It is the result of a 
nervous disorder, ‘‘a neurosis or abnormal state of mind, 
whereby the individual shows aversion to, fear or hatred of 
human life,’’ a disease which has recently been labelled 
“‘anthropophobia.’” 

Moreover, the latest excavations in India, Iran and else- 
where prove the comparatively late emergence of war in 
human protohistory. All the evidence goes to show that war 
isa human invention, like any other, a phenomenon of social 
degeneration setting in about 3000 B.C. and diffused with 
growing rapidity in the succeeding two mil!enia throughout 
the world. Since then war has ceased to be epidemic and has 
become endemic, changing characteristics with changing 
civilizations. Its origin goes back to raids made by the 
nomadic horsemen of the Steppes on the pacific peasant 
societies of the Archaic Civilization type, which had de- 
veloped along the valleys of tropical and sub-tropical rivers, 
such as the Indus, Nile, Euphrates and Tigris, etc., where 
the periodical flooding of these river-basins had given rise 
to the artificial cultivation of cereals, man utilizing at first 





3 London, 1935; pp. 431. Jonathan Cape; 12/6. To put its conten- 
tion into a nutshell, Mr. Heard believes that only Yoga practices can 
make the world safe for—Peace. 

4Dr. C. A. Bentley in the British Medical Journal of March 21, 
1936. 
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the natural inundations and later reproducing them artifi- 
cially by way of irrigation. Man thus had taken the immense 
step forward from food-collecting to food-producing, and 
thereby from primitive to civilized stage. His mental outlook 
changed accordingly and became increasingly that of a 
magical fertility cult: a Mother-Goddess, the Earth, who 
nourished all her children and periodically slew them. These 
latter were in a most real sense adscripti glebae: human 
society as a whole was merely a function of the Great Mother 
—becoming ever more complex, specialized, efficient and 
civilized, yet being all that only in the sense of a human 
termitary, centring around its Queen, recking nought of the 
individuals that compose it. Thus ever more efficiently pro- 
ducing food, this archaic society soon produced a surplus, 
delivered to and kept by the Great Mother at her shrine 
which formed the centre of the whole community. This sur- 
plus fed specialists, who plied handicrafts, instead of having 
themselves to produce food, and who thus supplied—pri- 
marily for the cult of the Great Lady—the products of 
building, weaving, pottery, metal-work and all the rest of 
the arts and crafts, which in due course of time were put to 
more utilitarian uses in the everyday life of everybody.® 

It is in this manner too that the domestication of animals, 
from being sacred to the Goddess, became a means of serving 
utilitarian ends and was put ever more widely to profane 
uses. Finally, the surplus of food produced enabled the 
stewards of the Goddess, i.e. the priests, to barter part of 
this surplus for other goods, which hangers-on from outside 
might be glad to offer. These people might be primitives 
from the jungle, who had specialized in the chase and thus 
developed another and rather inferior type of civilization; 
they might be nomads from the Steppes, who had solved the 
problem of food-production by making themselves the mas- 





5 Mr. Christopher Dawson in his Age of the Gods (London, 1933. 
Sheed & Ward) has most successfully described and analyzed this 
Archaic Civilization. Curiously enough, Mr. Weech never mentions 
this outstanding example of haute vulgarisation, when expounding 
the origins of human civilization: which is all the more strange, as 
Mr. Flenley on his part does not fail to recommend for further reading 
Mr. Dawson’s Making of Europe. 
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ters of flocks and herds, whose milk and meat would provide 
their sustenance and capital. Necessarily roaming the steppes 
in search of fresh pastures, these nomads had not been able 
to develop any high civilization as had their rich sedentary 
cousins in the river-valleys. Seasonal migrations might 
bring them into closer proximity at times, but always at 
first they would be a sort of poor relatives, a bit of a 
nuisance, like our modern Gipsies, and, like them, not 
drawing too sharp a line between barter and theft. The 
change came, when newcomers in Central Asia, arriving 
from the Sarmatian steppes, turned the horse into their 
general means of transportation, which incidentally enabled 
them to thieve on a far larger and more ambitious scale, and 
to prey systematically and safely on the sedentary folk of the 
Archaic Civilization. 

The defenceless Indus Civilization seems to have been 
completely destroyed by an onslaught of these ‘‘Aryan’’ 
brigands from Central Asia: in the Ganges Valley they be- 
came merged into the existing society, profoundly modifying 
it by this symbiosis, which placed the whilom brigands on 
top of the peasant society, as ruling caste of professional 
warriors. Their ‘‘cushy job’’ was naturally envied by those 
nomads who still remained behind on the steppes and as a 
consequence they duly organized further raids, to wrest from 
this caste of fellow-warriors their monopoly of living on the 
peasantry. And so the ‘‘profession’’ of war was duly estab- 
lished and the attempts of one set of cavaliers trying to oust 
another one has become the main theme of human history. 
For if the Archaic Peasant Civilization had spread from 
Middle and Near East along the Danube right into Europe, 
it was everywhere flanked by hordes of barbarians, who 
descended upon them like voracious locusts, as soon as they 
had acquired the technique of war. Thus the Kassites, the 
Mitanni, the men of Gutium preyed upon and finally mili- 
tarized the civilizations of Mesopotamia; the Old Kingdom 
of Egypt went down before the Hyksos; Anatolia and Syria 
became the domain of the Hittite invader; the Minoan civili- 
zation was smashed up by the forbears of the later Greeks. 
Where civilization recovered, it was no longer pacific, but 
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was one that had made of war an integral part of itself. But 
always war bred more war; the success of one invader 
provoked fresh invasions. The Macedonian Empire mops up 
the Persian; the Roman Empire Macedon; the Germanic 
supersedes the Roman. There are unsuccessful attempts at 
world-empire such as those of Arabs, Turks, Huns, Mongols: 
but always the ‘‘glittering prizes’’ of the war-game go on 
urging one set of adventurers after the other to pursue it. 

Yet it would be wrong not to realize that the lawlessness 
of these robber-bands did let in some fresh air into the 
stifling atmosphere of the servile state—highly civilized, 
highly efficient, yet also utterly inhuman. The law, the 
authority, the citizenship that it produced, would have turned 
into monstrosities had the martial mentality of the nomad 
invaders not balanced them by their characteristic traits of 
personal loyalty, freedom and comradeship. How to har- 
monize these two concepts of Freedom and Authority—that 
is the agelong problem and, one might say, the deeper back- 
ground of all history of the last five thousand years. 

As for that fateful human, not to say diabolical, invention, 
War, it cannot be, it will never be, abolished, as long as 
there are people ‘‘inside,’’ defending themselves against 
attacks from people ‘‘outside.’’ Only when all the people of 
the earth form a single unit, ruled by an authority superior 
to them, will war cease. A contrat social of Sovereign States, 
pretending to be independent, certainly cannot do it. 

World History in the true sense, showing that Humanity 
has ever been one, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
directly or indirectly, could do much to prepare us for the 
psychological orientation which alone would make a 
Federation of the World, a Parliament of Man, a practical 
possibility. Alas, it yet remains unwritten. 

H. C. E. ZACHARIUS. 





ORIGINS OF JANSENISM 


TO investigate the ancestry and relationships of the theo- 
logical system expounded in the Augustinus of Cornelius 
Jansen, and to trace the history of the controversy about 
that system which arose in France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is a difficult task. It implies a knowledge not only of 
St. Augustine’s writings but of Pelagianism and Semi- 
pelagianism, and to some extent of Predestinarianism. It 
supposes, further, a knowledge of St. Thomas’ theology and 
of the writings of the Thomist commentators; and it includes 
an examination of the system of Baius, as well as of that of 
the Molinist school. 


An analysis of the doctrine contained in the Augustinus, 
with its historical implications, has recently been attempted 
by Mr. Nigel Abercrombie.’ His work is divided into two 
parts, the one theological and the other historical. The latter 
section, beginning with the career of Saint-Cyran and end- 


ing with the destruction of the Couvent Port-Royal, affords 
interesting reading and is not without merit, but it is vitiated 
by onesidedness. The author loses no opportunity of depre- 
ciating the Dominicans. To quote only a few passages out of 
many: ‘‘(Mother Angelique found it hard) to derive any 
benefit from the commonplace counsels of Capuchins and 
Dominicans’ (p. 170); ‘‘They (Saint-Amour and deputies) 
had the support of the Roman Dominicans who foresaw the 
possibility of taking vengeance upon the Jesuits’’ (p. 227); 
“the Dominicans in Spain appear to have been minded like 
those of Rome, and were prepared to tolerate the errors of 
Jansen rather than co-operate with the Society of Jesus’’ 
(ibid.). He seems to ignore the fact that the Dominicans 
also combatted Jansenism and, in order to silence certain 
calumniators, demonstrated the abysmal difference between 
Jansen’s doctrine and their own. He either does not know 
or deliberately disregards the works of two Dominicans who 


— 


1 Origins of Jansenism. By Nigel Abercrombie, M.A., Ph.D., 
(Oxon.). (Oxford University Press, 1936; 15/-.) 
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wrote against Jansenism.? Had Mr. Abercrombie made use 
of other sources besides the Jesuit ones, upon which he has 
relied almost to the exclusion of all others, he would not have 
exhibited so decided a bias in the historical section of his 
work; and had he consulted some Dominican theologian, he 
would not have written so many ineptitudes in the theo- 
logical section. It is to this latter that we now turn our 
attention. 

Of the innumerable passages in this part of the book that 
call for comment a few only can be selected here. But first 
it must be said that, though the author seems to estimate to 
some extent the theological systems of Augustine and 
Aquinas, he is far from realizing the greatness of these two 
Doctors and the incomparable authority each of them ob- 
tains in the eyes of the Catholic Church. To recede in any 
detail from the doctrine of one or the other in matters that 
concern Grace, Predestination, and Justification spells disas- 
ter from the point of view of the Church. Mr. Abercrombie 
appears to be under the impression that Augustine initiated 
a system which Aquinas developed, but that it was left to 
Molina and Suarez in the latter part of the sixteenth century 
to modify, re-model, and amplify the thought of St. Thomas 
so as at last to give to the world the perfect system of 
theology. 

Concerning the problem of predestination and whether it 
is determined by God ante vel post previsa merita, the 
author ingenuously declares (p. 30) that ‘‘the impossibility 
of knowing exactly what he (St. Augustine) thought upon 
the subject has enabled some writers to assume that he never 
pronounced a verdict upon the related question.’’ But he 
has the courage to add: ‘‘It seems probable, however, that 
the majority of theologians are right in interpreting the 
teaching of St. Augustine as Predestinatio ante previsa 
merita.’’ Now if there is anything certain in the writings of 
St. Augustine it is that he taught Predestinatio ante previsa 





2 Alex. Sebille, O.P.: De Augustini et SS: Pairum de libero arbitrio 
interpres thomisticus adversus Corn. Jansenii doctrinam, (Mayence, 
1652.) Bernard Guyard, O.P.: Discrimina inter doctrinam Thomis- 
ticam et Jansenianam. (Paris, 1655.) 
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merita; his words are so clear and concise, so vehement 
even, that no shadow of doubt is left as to his meaning. All 
Thomists, following St. Thomas, and the greatest of the 
Molinists (including Molina and Suarez) are witness of this. 
For example, Bellarmine writes: ‘‘This doctrine (of gratui- 
tous predestination) understood in the Thomist sense, which 
is that of St. Augustine, must be said to be not the opinion 


of certain doctors, but the faith of the Catholic Church.’’ 


Yet upon the question whether the decree of Predestination 
depends upon a prevision of human merits we read in the 
book under review (p. 28): ‘A negative answer is usually 
given; but responsible theologians have decided otherwise.’’* 

Concerning the modus operandi of Grace, the author 
asserts (p. 32): ‘‘He (St. Augustine) uses language which is 
obscure and has been variously interpreted.’’ Before the 
advent of the Molinists, no one accused St. Augustine of 
obscurity of language upon such important matters as this. 
They alone (and apparently Mr. Abercrombie is content to 
follow their lead) discovered this obscurity the more easily to 
drag Augustine to their side; it is they themselves, and 
others such as the Jansenists, who with a very definite 
object in view have ‘‘variously interpreted’’ his language. 
“‘Deliberately misinterpreted’’ might have been a more 
accurate phrase to have used. And some, not content with 
this, have proceeded even to the mutilating or truncating of 
his words. The ‘‘modus operandi’ of efficacious grace—the 
adjutorium quo of St. Augustine—seems to possess in Mr. 
Abercrombie’s estimation nothing more than the qualities of 
final causality, whereas the obvious meaning of Augustine 
is that it fulfills the réle of an efficient cause. And thus has 
he been interpreted by St. Thomas, all Thomists, and Jesuit 
theologians of high repute. 

In the beginning of the chapter on ‘‘Aquinas’’ we read: 
“The following exposé . . . does as much injustice to 





5 Controv. Lib, 2. De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio. Cap. XI. 

4 The italics are ours. The responsible theologians in question are 
the Jesuits Lessius, Vasquez, Becanus, Franzelin, etc.; the irrespon- 
sible theologians are St. Augustine, St. Thomas, all Thomists, 
Molina, Suarez, Bellarmine, etc. 
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Aquinas as we have already inflicted upon Augustine.’’ We 
heartily commend these words. 

Concerning the activity of God in relation to the actions 
of creatures, the author cites from the well-known Art. 7, 
De Pot., Q. 3. Herein it is shown by St. Thomas that God 
(1) gives, and (2) comserves the created power, that He 
(3) applies or moves the power to its action, and that the 
power produces its action (4) as instrument in virtue of the 
Divine activity. Mr. Abercrombie finds no difficulty with 
regard to (1) and (2), but as regards (3) he says (p. 74): 
‘“‘This is not the place, even if it were possible, for us to 
decide finally upon the correct interpretation of Aquinas’ 
thought about this ‘motion.’ ’’ We can assure Mr. Aber- 
crombie that his final decision upon the point will not be 
awaited with any anxiety nor even interest. The meaning of 
St. Thomas is so obvious that no one has ever had the 
slightest doubt about it, neither Dominican nor Jesuit. Both 
his favourite theologians, Molina and Suarez, give the true 
interpretation, moved to do so by the obvious meaning of 
St. Thomas’ words. The former openly rejects this teaching 
of St. Thomas; the other did his best to remain Thomist at 
any cost, and to this effect twists the meaning of St. Thomas’ 
words, and at last, finding no escape, imposes upon St. 
Thomas a tacit retractation of the doctrine. He is nothing 
more than a Pseudo-Thomist. Molina, audacious and ir- 
reverent though he be towards St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
is simply Anti-Thomist. 

Mr. Abercrombie proceeds to examine the Quarta Via, in 
which St. Thomas says God is the Cause of the creature’s 
action: “If... we attempt to apply it to voluntary 
agents, we can only say that while the created will elicits its 
own act of its own proper power as regards the essence of 
that act, yet as regards the being of that act the will is but 
the instrument of the Divine Causality. Once again there is 
no agreement among scholars as to the precise meaning 
Aquinas attached to this proposition.’’ But no scholar ever 
had the slightest doubt as to St. Thomas’ precise meaning, 
not excluding either Molina or Suarez. Molina openly 
rejects the doctrine because he says ‘‘it is prejudicial to 
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liberty.’’> Suarez also openly confesses that St. Thomas 
here teaches that God by His motion ‘‘determines the secon- 
dary cause and uses it as an instrument to produce its action; 
de quo loco ingenue fatemur D. Thomam ibi ita sensisse.”’ 
Finding it impossible to misinterpret the obvious meaning 
of St. Thomas’ words by some deft twist and yet wish- 
ing to remain, in appearance at least, a disciple of St. 
Thomas, he has recourse to the expedient of asserting that 
his teacher tacitly retracted the doctrine!® How falsely is 
only too well known. We must perforce pass over the many 
other animadversions made in this chapter which call for 
serious comment. They are too numerous to deal with here. 

The first paragraph of the succeeding chapter (which 
concerns Baius) runs thus: ‘‘The ideas which we have seen 
originating in the mind of the ‘Angel of the Schools’ were 
developed and amplified . . . and at last bore fruit in the 
works of the great Jesuit writers and especially in those of 
Francis Suarez’ (p. 87). Is it possible that Mr. Abercrombie 
does not realize that practically every Jesuit theologian since 
the Congregatio de Auxilis has done his utmost to show that 
the Molinist doctrine is the very doctrine St. Thomas himself 
taught? If he does not he is lamentably ignorant of Molinist 
writings. Where then is the development and amplification 
of St. Thomas’ doctrine? Does he not know that Ferd. 
Bastida, S.J., one of the greatest Jesuit advocates in the 
Congregatio de Auxiliis, one therefore who publicly de- 
fended Molinism and knew the writings of Molina and Suarez 
intimately, left the Society and its doctrine and ever after- 
wards most strenuously defended and taught the Premotio 
Physica and the intrinsic efficacity of grace held by St. 
Thomas? 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘The Jesuits’’ the author attempts 
an analysis of what he styles ‘‘the justly celebrated but too 
little known Concordia’’ of Molina. ‘‘It is not so much 
Aquinas,’’ he writes, ‘‘as scholastic theology as a whole that 
Molina comments and develops.’’ Surely ‘‘comments and 





5 Concordia, 14 a. 13, disp, 27, § Adde. 
6 De vera intellig. Aux. Effic., Cap. 40, § Octavus. 
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develops’ are hardly the words to describe Molina’s rash 
and irreverent endeavour to substitute his own reveries for 
the ‘‘inconcussa et tutissima dogmata,’’ to use Pope Bene. 
dict XIII’s words,’ of St. Augustine and St. Thomas. 

It is unfortunately impossible for us to comment here upon 
all the futilities that appear in the exposé of Molina’s doctrine 
that is offered to us. We pick out one or two of them at 
random. Thus we read (p. 98): “‘Molina lays it down asa 
fundamental principle, that prevenient grace is always given 
to him who, of his own natural ability, does what in him 
lies; not because his endeavours in any way merit such a 
reward—that is semi-Pelagianism—but because God has so 
disposed in His mercy the infinite merits of Christ’’ (Italics 
ours). 

The endeavours of Molina and his followers to bolster up 
the words we have italicized are worthy of admiration had 
they not been made in a lost cause. Neither in Scripture, 
nor in any of the Fathers, explore them though the Molinists 
will, can any vestige of an argument be found to substantiate 
such a claim. The endeavour to discover in St. Augustine’s 
writings some text to this end resulted in the notorious 
mutilation of one of the texts of the Great Doctor—and with 
what consequences history knows. The mutilated text turned 
Augustine not into a Molinist but into something worse than 
Pelagius himself! Later (on p. 105), when discussing 
Molina’s theory of actual grace, the author remarks: ‘‘It is 
characteristic of the method of Molina that he approaches the 
problem from the notion of human liberty which is com- 
paratively simple, and thus succeeds in clarifying a discus- 
sion which viewed from another angle (arguing from the 
nature of efficacious grace) cannot but be obscure, and may 
easily become interminable.’’ 

Mr. Abercrombie apparently fails to realize that it is pre- 
cisely Molina’s definition of liberty which gave rise to a 
controversy that has lasted over three hundred years. We 
readily admit that this method is characteristic of Molina, 
namely to define freewill a priori and then try to square it 





7 Benedict XIII, Demissas Preces. 6 Nov., 1724. 
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with irrefragable first principles, and finding it cannot be 
squired with those principles to change the principles! To 
make metaphysics stand up on Ethics (or pure mathematics 
upon applied mathematics), as Molina does (and Mr. Aber- 
crombie apparently in his train), is the topsy-turveydom of 
thought. If a definition cannot be squared with first prin- 
ciples, the only logical thing is to suspect the truth of that 
definition. Molina’s definition of human freewill, ‘‘Positis 
omnibus requisitis ad agendum,”’ etc., is false, unless among 
the ‘‘requisites’’ he is at pains to include all that is entailed 


| by the Universal Causality of God. The Omnipotence of God 


not only attains to, but is the efficient cause of, all being and 
every mode of being. But Molina, in order, as he says, to 
safeguard human liberty (he should have said ‘‘to destroy’’ 
it) excludes the mode of being, which is the freedom of the 


' free act, from the causality of God. Lahousse, S.J., after 


having extolled human freewill as the most wondrous per- 
fection, even went so far as to say that the freedom of the act 
is but a mode of being, and since a mode of being is so small 
an entity, why could not the Omnipotence of God accord its 
production to the sole activity of the creature?* Such a 


suggestion is open denial of God’s Omnipotence. 


Treating of the Scientia Media, which theory he calls 


_ ‘literally epoch-making,’’ Mr. Abercrombie realizes that it 


was invented to explain a difficulty (that of the Divine Pre- 


' science and human freewill), but he does not seem to realize 
| that Scientia Media is the biggest difficulty of all! Owing to 
_ the insolulable problems to which it gives rise, the various 


attempts made by Molinists to explain the ‘‘how’’ of Scientia 
Media may be summed up thus: tot sensus quot capita. The 
contradictions are so many that at last De Regnon, S.jJ., 
wrote: ‘‘. . . de toutes les explications proposées aucune 
nest complétement satisfaisante. . . . Il faut renoncer a 
expliquer le comment de cette science divine que nous 
appellons la science des conditionels. . . . Expliquer cette 
science, c’est l’ceuvre de dilétantisme philosophique.’’® 





8Lahousse, S.J., Theol. Nat., Louvain, 1888, Cap. 9, art. 3, 
No. 502, 
9 De Regnon, S.J., Batiez et Molina, pp. 113-115. 
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The manner in which Suarez” explains the Scientia Media 
is rejected by Molina" as destructive of freewill (that is, as 
determinism). But the manner in which Molina explains it, 
namely by a supercomprehension of the freewill placed in 
such and such circumstances, leads necessarily to fatalism, 
since the supercomprehension of a free cause which is 
indeterminate can never see in it a determination that is not 
there. If it be said that this determination is known through 
the circumstances in which the will is placed, then we have 
determinism pure and simple. This objection against Molina’s 
explanation is made not only by all Thomists but by Suarez 
himself, who declares that ‘‘it is contrary to St. Thomas’ 
doctrine and destroys liberty.’’ In this fashion do Molina 
and Suarez, the two theologians of Mr. Abercrombie’s pre- 
dilection, reproach each other mutually for explaining the 
Scientia Media in such wise that it destroys freewill or that 
it leads of necessity to fatalism! 

Thus are the defenders of the Scientia Media between the 
Devil and the deep blue sea! The Scientia Media is indeed, 
to use the words of Mr. Abercrombie, ‘“‘literally epoch- 
making.’’ Desperate attempts have been made to save the 
ship from sinking, but in spite of all efforts it is well on the 
rocks. The last serious attempt at an explanation of the 
““epoch-making’’ invention was made by De Regnon, S.J.," 
and Pére d’Alés, and their attempt is pitiable. They both 
obviously confuse the possible with the futurible, and the 
whole question concerns the latter, not the former. To know 
what a man could do if placed in certain circumstances is 
rather different from knowing what he would do. 

Speaking of Suarez the author says (p. 114): ‘‘His extra- 
ordinary acute mind enabled him to find in the texts of 
Augustine, Aquinas, and other weighty authorities far 
greater wealth and variety of doctrine and opinion than the 





10 Opusc. II, De Scientia Futur. Conting., II, Cap. 7, n. 15. 

11 Concordia, q. 14, a. 3, disp. 52 (Paris, p. 322). 

12 Suarez, Op. II, De Scient, Futur. Conting., II, Cap. 7, n. 3-6. 
i3 Op. cit., p. 118. 

14 D’Alés: Recherches de Science Relig. (Janv.-Mars, 1917), p. 23: 
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normal student would ever discover.’’ If twisting and muti- 
lating texts so as to find in an author exactly the opposite 
of what he intended to say, and imposing upon him tacit 
retractations of doctrine that militate against one’s own 
reveries, is the mark of an acute mind, then Suarez had an 
extraordinarily acute mind. He continues: ‘‘His interpreta- 
tions are rarely forced’’ (should they ever be forced?) ‘‘even 
when they are most original’’ (that is, never dreamt of by 
the author thus interpreted), ‘‘and his reverence for indis- 
putable authority . . . is almost excessive’’ (even when he 
is tampering with that authority’s text!). 

Another section is entitled The Dominicans. During the 
course of this chapter the author frequently refers to Modern 
Thomists. There are no modern Thomists where it is a 
question of such fundamental importance as grace; all teach 
exactly what St. Thomas teaches. Of Bafiez he writes that 
his ‘‘devotion to the authority of Aquinas was such that he 
proudly claimed never to have swerved a hair’s breadth 
from the strictest adhesion to the whole doctrine of Aquinas’’ 
(italics ours). Is not this a claim worthy of honest pride? 
The words underlined are the very words used by Benedict 
XIII* and applied by him to the Dominican Order, and 
they are quoted by Pius XI and similarly applied by him in 
the Encyclical ‘‘Studiorum ducem.”’ 

Mr. Abercrombie summarily dismisses the Congregatio 
de Auxiliis and its agenda. He says (p. 118): ‘‘The Con- 
gregatio de Auxiliis heard an infinity of arguments upon 
both sides; but even the great power and authority of a 
Bellarmine was insufficient to bring it to a definite and con- 
clusive decision. He is apparently wholly ignorant of the 
history of the Congregatio; were he acquainted with it he 
would have found that the then Cardinal Bellarmine did his. 
utmost to prevent a decision because he knew the decision 
would have meant the formal condemnation of Molina’s 
Concordia by the Holy See. He continues: ‘‘In 1607 the 
deliberations were ended, their positive result being formu- 





15 Demissas Preces, 6 Nov., 1724. 
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lated by Paul V in a prohibition to both parties . . . of 
mutual accusations of error or heresy.’’ 

Why does Mr. Abercrombie withhold from his readers the 
fact that Molina’s Concordia was four times condemned by 
the Board of Theologians of the Congregation? Why does he 
not inform them that in the assembly of Cardinals convened 
by Paul V on March 8th, 1606, ten of the Cardinals voted 
for the condemnation of Molina, the remaining two (Bellar- 
. mine, and Du Perron acting on behalf of the Jesuits for 
Henry IV of France) voted against the condemnation, that 
Paul V then issued a Rescript giving instructions how the 
Bull of Condemnation was to be drawn up by the Board of 
Theologians, that the specimen of the Bull was drawn up 
and approved by Paul V, but that unfortunately a political 
crisis supervened, owing to which and to the finesse of 
Cardinal du Perron, Paul V did not sign the Bull, deferring 
the condemnation to some future date? Why does Mr. 
Abercrombie also withhold from his readers that, owing to 
the moral defeat of Molinism in the Congregatio de Auxiliis, 
Aquaviva, the General of the Jesuits, and his council, 
among whom the most ardent was Bellarmine, issued a 
Decree (December 14th, 1613) forbidding pure Molinism to 
be taught in the Society and substituting the Congruism of 
Suarez as being more in conformity with the doctrine of 
Augustine and Aquinas, and that the Jesuits were obedient 
to that Decree for two hundred years, after which time some 
began to teach the doctrine again? All this he passes over, 
presumably in an endeavour to whitewash Molina. He must 
surely know that a vouloir blanchir un négre on perd son 
savon! 

“For all practical purposes such was the historical origin 
of the so-called ‘Thomist’ theory of grace’’ (p. 119). The 
ancient fable is here reproduced, namely that Bajiez and his 
contemporaries were the originators of the Thomist doctrine 
of grace. Does Mr. Abercrombie not realize that so great is 
the dissension regarding the origin and age of Thomism 
among his pet theologians that the testimony of any one of 
them is useless? What one affirms another denies. Thus 
Baudier, S.J., and innumerable Molinists assert that Baiiez, 
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O.P., was the originator of Thomism. Now Bajiez published 
his commentaries in 1584. Suarez refutes the above Moli- 
nists and says Medina, O.P., first taught Thomism; Medina 
published his commentaries in 1577. Suarez is refuted by 
the writings of Toletus, S.J., and Pererius, S.J., both of 
whom taught Premotio Physica. But Toletus wrote in 1573 
and Pererius in 1572. Delrio, S.J., says the Thomist doc- 
trine is taught in the Catechism of the Council of Trent; this 
was published in 1566. Frins, S.J., discovers that Premotio 
Physica is taught by Soto, O.P.; and the latter wrote in 
1551. Molina then discovers the doctrine in a previous work 
of Soto which was published in 1547. Then Frins discovers 
the doctrine in Vittoria, who died in 1546. Now, Suarez 
discovers the doctrine in Ferrariensis, O.P., and Molina, 
Becanus, and the Conimbricenses, S.J., discover the same; 
but Ferrariensis published his commentary in 1516. Even- 
tually, Molina, Becanus, Azorius, and the Conimbricenses 
{all Jesuits) discover the doctrine clearly taught in Capreolus, 
O.P.; the latter died in 1436. Lastly, both Molina and 
Suarez discover the doctrine in Scotus, and Molina says 
Banez differs from Scotus only in words (solis verbis differt 
a Scoto). Now Scotus wrote his commentaries about 1300. 

But Scotus is not the originator, for Toletus, Molina, 
Suarez, Bellarmine, Becanus, Pererius, the Conimbricenses 
{all Jesuits) assert that the doctrine is found in St. Thomas; 
and all the compilers of the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum, namely 
Azorius, Gonzalez, Tirius, Buszeus, Guisanus, and Tuccius 
{all Jesuits) witness to the same fact. To these must be added 
all Thomists, whose authority in interpreting the mind of the 
Angelic Doctor is the greatest of all. These latter demonstrate 
that the doctrine is that of St. Augustine, who received his 
inspiration from the Holy Scriptures. 

This must suffice in criticism of a book that could hardly 
have been written more unfairly. Mr. Abercrombie had 
done better to give a simple exposé of the various systems of 
grace without interspersing his own comments upon the 
relative value of any particular one. 

ABLRED WHITACRE, O.P. 
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THE LOVE OF ART* 


MOST of us take a certain pride in the great collections of 
works of art preserved in our museums, and in the syste- 
matic efforts that are made in schools and universities to 
teach the appreciation of art and to bring about improve- 
ments in taste; we congratulate ourselves upon the presence 
amongst us of individual collectors and ‘‘lovers of art.’’ | 
am not going to maintain that these cultural activities are, 
humanly speaking, altogether insignificant, but I am going 
to suggest that they represent very little more than palliative 
measures applied to symptoms of what is really a funda- 
mental spiritual deficiency in ourselves, too deep-seated to 
be dealt with by such indirect methods. I am going to sug- 
gest that the love of art, and the collection of works of art, 
when regarded as ends in themselves, imply the view that art 
is essentially an emotional luxury, that art can be divided off 
from and known apart from every-day social, industrial, and 
political activity, and should be seen only in museums and 
private collections, or heard only in great concert-halls; just 
as we have come to think of religion as a luxury product, 
distinct from social, industrial, and political functions, and 
to be considered only in church and on Sundays. 

What we have to say may be summed up in Ruskin’s 
devastating criticism of modern life, ‘‘Industry without art 
is brutality,’ a saying comparable to that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that ‘‘There can be no good use without art’’: and 
in the incisive words of William Morris, who pointed out that 
the objects that we now exhibit in museums were ‘‘once the 
common objects of the market place.’’ In what were called 
the Dark Ages, and amongst all those whom we dare to call 
“‘uncivilized’’ peoples, ‘‘art’’ had no other meaning than 
“‘the right way of making things,’’ ‘‘things’’ being anything 
whatever required by man to serve his needs, whether physi- 
cal or spiritual; the maker of things was therefore called an 
‘‘artist’’ or, to use the medieval word, an ‘‘artificer,’’ or 





1 Broadcast by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, in ‘‘Educational Pro- 
gtams,’’ WIXAL, Boston, April 12, 1936. 
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THE LOVE OF ART 


“maker by art.’’ Whatever was made, was made by the 
artist, not for connoisseurs, but for consumers, not for exhi- 
bition but for use. It was taken for granted that the consumer 
is the critic: as Plato expresses it, ‘‘the judge of shuttles is 
the weaver, the judge of ships the pilot.’’ 

Man as artist was then the servant of man in general: 
what was to be made, and what was to be expressed, was 
determined by man as Man, for as Plotinus says, ‘‘In the 
matter of the arts and crafts, all that are to be traced to the 
needs of human nature are laid up in the Absolute Man.”’ 
The artist’s peculiarity lay only in knowing how the par- 
ticular work could be done, and this knowledge was called 
his art. Man thus came first: the artist claimed no right to 
use the consumer’s need as the opportunity for the expression 
of his private personality, views, or tastes. Artist and con- 
sumer were culturally unanimous; they shared the same 
views and tastes and recognized the same needs. They had 
acommon interest, but it was not in one another’s personali- 
ties, unless they happened to be personal friends; their 
mutual interest was in ‘‘the good of the thing to be made.’’ 
No one supposed that the artist was a more sensitive or more 
intelligent being than other men, but simply that he was 
expert in some department of manufacture, either as a black- 
smith, painter, architect, or in some other field. There were 
once no trades that were not also vocations, and this is how 
it was when the works of art that we now preserve in 
museums, perhaps I should say in cold storage, were com- 
mon objects of the market place: for as Plato says in words 
which are effectively a definition of caste, ‘‘more will be 
done, and better done, and with more ease, when everyone 
does but one thing, according to his genius, and this is justice 
to each man in himself.’’ 

It is we—you and I as consenting members of a society 
based upon the principle of competitive production not for 
better use but for more profit—who have been, historically 
speaking, the first to take for granted the propriety of an 
industry without art: the first to bring into being a recog- 
nized proletarian class of unskilled labourers, working with- 
out intellectual responsibility for what they produce, and to 
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whom we are therefore forced to make the pious recommen- 
dation to cultivate the higher things of life in those hours of 
leisure which have been so providentially increased by the 
continual invention of labour-saving devices. We, within the 
terms of Ruskin’s definition, are the first ‘civilized brutes.’ 

In thus appointing one large class of men, workers in 
factories and offices, to mindless labour, and in consenting 
to the parasitic existence of a smaller class of men called 
artists (in our restricted modern sense of the word) it is we 
ourselves who have brought about that very lack of artistic 
understanding and want of taste that we are now so labori- 
ously attempting to correct in our educational institutions. 
We seem to think that a few hours of instruction, the hearing 
of a few lectures, or the reading of a few volumes on the 
appreciation of art will set a man in the right way to be an 
artist at heart for the rest of his life, even though the greater 
part of his waking hours be spent in a factory moving a lever 
to and fro. The only men who can nowadays be called artists 
in the original sense of the word are the engineers, and 


independent plumbers or carpenters who still like to do a job 
‘‘right,’’ which corresponds to the old idea of working for 
‘‘the good of the work to be done,’’ and not at all to that of 
“art for art’s sake,’’ which is as much as to say ‘‘talking 
for the sake of hearing one’s own voice.’’ When therefore 
we propose to bring about such a state of affairs as is implied 


a? 


in the expressions ‘‘art for everyone,’’ and ‘‘everyone an 
artist,’’ we are not trying to bring about something new in 
the world, but to restore something very old and very 
normal. 

In the meantime the contagion of competitive industria- 
lism is very rapidly destroying every remaining vestige of 
this old and normal life in the farthest corners of the world 
where the arts of the people still maintain a precarious exis- 
tence. It it just because the folk arts are now in extremis 
that we feel it so urgent to preserve examples of them in 
museums before it is ‘‘too late.’” Humanly speaking, it is 
already ‘‘too late’’; we have already confessed that it is a 
pity that St. Thomas Aquinas, who knew so much about 
art, ‘‘did not understand business,’’ though we are much too 
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sentimental to admit that ‘‘business,’’ i.e. production for 
profit, and art, i.e. production for use, are incompatible. 
Humanly speaking, it is too late; for when men can no 
longer sing at their tasks, it is poor consolation to offer them 
the songs of labour preserved between the covers of printed 
books. Our whole attempt to ‘‘bring contemporary move- 
ments in art to those who live in remote places where 
museums and libraries are inaccessible’ is based on false 
assumptions, and presents a sorry case of the right hand 
seeking to build up what the left destroys. As Professor 
Cox lately remarked: ‘‘Our main streets have grown night- 
marish, our suburbs slatternly, and our cities almost wholly 
deprived of any claim to represent an intelligent civiliza- 
tion.’’ It is our own senile indifference to disorder and ugli- 
ness that we are really introducing to the remote places of 
the world; for as Blake expresses it: ‘‘When nations grow 
old, the arts grow cold, and commerce settles on every tree.”’ 
For example, as Mr. Iklé says of what has been called one of 
the most delicate and intricate arts that has ever been in- 
vented: ‘‘It is a question whether the beautiful art of zkat 
weaving can long survive in the Dutch East Indies. Like 
many other crafts it does not find sufficient appreciation in 
the Western World, this same world which is so ready to 
flood the remainder of our globe with inferior mass products, 
thus destroying among native peoples the concepts of 
quality and beauty, together with the joy of creation. . . . 
Only on the remote islands . . . not so easily reached by 
foreigners, do arts and crafts preserve their ancient beauty.”’ 
Civilizations such as ours, founded on economic slavery and 
the prostitution of science—which is not a matter of this or 
that political system, but simply one of spiritual inhibition— 
can neither rectify their own errors by calculated educational 
procedures, nor offer anything of value to their victims. 

I am by no means making an indiscriminate attack on 
mechanized production, or pretending that things made by 
machinery can be anything but works of art, or may not be 
beautiful. A thoroughly modern kitchen, or anything made 
in the vitally contemporary modern style, which is that of 
the laboratory or operating room, is not only adapted to use, 
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but also pleases when seen. A flight of aeroplanes, a modern 
bridge, or the New York skyline, with its spires, may be 
very beautiful. What I am trying to point out is that in 
making the majority of individual men themselves a part of 
the machinery, in denying to all but the engineer a share in 
the creative and most godlike part of art, we are making 
machines of men themselves. I am suggesting that the price 
of our so-called standard of living is too high, and that we 
are sacrificing realities for shadows, happiness for pleasures, 
eternities for temporalities, and cannot make up for this by 
introducing a reproduction of ‘‘Whistler’s ‘‘Mother’’ and a 
copy of the ‘‘Five-foot shelf’’ into every workman’s tene- 
ment. I am suggesting that of all our lovers and collectors 
of art, only an infinitesimal fraction feel in their very hands 
the instinct of workmanship, on which is founded that ‘‘good 
taste’’ which demands in everything made that it be well 
and truly made. I am suggesting that by and large we get 
just what sort of art that we deserve: that it is vain to speak 
of ‘‘art for everyone’ so long as we deny to the majority of 
men an individual responsibility for all they make. 

The productions of robots may be beautiful. But to make 
something beautiful has never been the aim of art or artists. 
The artist is concerned with uses, physical and spiritual ; it is 
the philosopher who speaks of beauty. For him the beauty 
of the thing well made is not its use, but an invitation to use, 
whether physical or spiritual. If now those who make things 
are themselves rather machines than men, it follows that 
what they make, although it may be beautiful, can only have 
that kind of beauty that invites to comfort and physical 
uses, and not that kind of beauty that is intellectual. It is 
precisely at this point, and not simply because we make use 
of machines, that our industrial production differs from that 
of the Dark Ages and uncivilized peoples, to whom it had 
never occurred that man could live by bread alone. It is not 
a matter of indifference from the consumer’s point of view; 
for as William of Thierry has said: ‘‘The inward things of 
us are touched not a little by the things without us, which 
are made and shapen unto the likeness of the mind and after 
their own fashion answer to a good (or evil) intent.’’ 
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At the opposite extreme we have the modern artist, whose 
productions are supposed to serve only intellectual and spiri- 
tual uses. These social parasites are expected to provide for 
other men what their own occupations forbid; very much as 
the football star provides them with exercise. If you cannot 
afford an original, buy one of our admirable reproductions; 
if you must work in an office, you can pay the star to play 
your games, and everyone will be pleased. But the modern 
artist has long since renounced his allegiance to the world 
and duty to the patron, and asserted his independence. 
Every one of these artists must have a biography, must be 
separately studied, and separately misunderstood. Mean- 
while the normal human being remains uninterested in 
artistic personalities, and is no more inclined to go to one 
man shows than to go to church on Sunday. It is in fact far 
more reasonable to accept the arts of physical comfort and 
resign ourselves to do without the higher things of life, than 
to pretend that the exhibitionism of peculiar people has 
really any serious intellectual or spiritual value. 

It will be another matter if one proposes not merely to be 
a lover of fine sounds and colours, not merely to be a con- 
noisseur and collector, but to understand the reason of art, 
to understand that all peoples and all ages other than our 
own have created works of art, not for ornament, but use; 
and that to make anything solely for physical and not at the 
same time for spiritual uses is something rather less than 
human. But everyone who becomes a lover of art in this 
sense must realize that he can only do so as an enemy of all 
that we generally mean by civilization; he cannot serve God 
and Mammon at the same time. 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 
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NEW EXPRESSIONS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 


ONE of the proofs of the Divine origin of the Church is her 
adaptability to the needs of successive generations. The 
Faith once for all delivered to the Saints is always the same, 
and so also are the Counsels of Our Lord for a life of 
perfection. But as we have a Christ-given Authority 
living on earth, the application of these Divine Counsels 
to the needs of human life have had to be adjusted from 
time to time to meet the various requirements of a changing 
world. 

The first Religious of the Christian Faith were hermits, 
who lived austere lives in the caves of the desert. Later 
these men gathered together in monasteries, where they 
earned their living by farming, and lived holy lives singing 
the praises of God. The ideal of these early monastic founda- 
tions was always separation from this wicked world, and 
the construction of a brotherhood according to Christ. But 
by degrees a far off cry reached the ears of these sequestered 
Christians, the cry of the pain of the world, the agony of 
Christian slaves, and a sense of pity and responsibility for 
suffering humanity crept into their hearts. So heroic men 
sacrificed the security of the cloister and banded themselves 
together into Orders for the ransoming of slaves. The next 
inroad on the peace of the cloistered monk came from the 
ignorance and the religious needs of the laity, for whom the 
secular clergy were insufficient. 

So God raised up St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic, 
and by the preaching and holy example of these Friars many 
were brought back to God. Then came the Reformation, an 
organized attack on the most sacred doctrines of our Church, 
a denial of the Faith. Heretics sheltered themselves behind 
the admitted abuses in the Church, and in reforming morals 
they sacrificed truth. So once again the Spirit of God moved 
within the Church, and inspired Inigo, the Spanish noble- 
man and soldier, to leave fame, honour, career, and pos- 
sessions, and as St. Ignatius of Loyola to raise up a mighty 
regiment to fight the battles of the Lord. St. Ignatius took 
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the Church by storm. He shocked the good people of his 
day. He would have no Office in Choir, no distinguishing 
habit, he departed from many of the traditions which in 
those days were inseparately bound up with the Religious 
State. He was an innovator, and he was terribly modern! 
Yet the spirit of God so guided the Ruler of His Church that 
the Jesuits were accorded not only full Papal approval but 
they were raised to the status and full privileges of a Reli- 
gious Order. 

Amongst women, owing to the conventionalities of the 
times, the development was far slower. Benedictines and 
others were there indeed, but, except in rare cases such as 
St. Hilda, they were for the most part entirely cut off from 
the world. Even St. Francis of Assisi had to engrill St. 
Clare! But the needs of the world gradually penetrated into 
women’s convents as it had done into men’s. St. Vincent de 
Paul and St. Francis of Sales both tried to found modern 
communities for women, but ecclesiastical tradition was too 
strong for them, so St. Vincent abandoned the strict religious 
status, allowing only yearly vows to his Sisters, whilst St. 
Francis of Sales submitted to ecclesiastical pressure and 
enclosed his nuns behind iron bars. 

But there was a heroic Englishwoman who stuck to her 
ideals, and believed that God would condescend to use even 
women for missionary work. Throughout the perils of the 
Reformation, Mary Ward, trained in the hard school of the 
Poor Clare Outsisters, arrayed herself in an apricot coloured 
silk evening gown over a hair shirt, and frequented balls in 
the Strand! There she whispered to dancing partners of the 
Eternal Verities, and many a man and woman, in spite of 
the terrors of the times, were through her efforts reconciled 
to God in His true Church. For this she was imprisoned by 
the ecclesiastical authorities of her day, and hailed before 
the Inquisition! Now many of her compatriots are praying 
most earnestly for her canonization! 

Mary Ward lived too soon to see the realization of all her 
ideals, but in every country new Religious Orders for women 
sprang up to meet the growing needs of their day, and the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century saw the foundation of 
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great teaching Orders for women, such as the Sacred Heart, 
the Holy Child, and the Notre Dame Sisters, to whom we 
all owe an immense debt of gratitude. So we see in this short 
resumé of the history of Religious Life, how in every age 
men and women are called to aim at a life of perfection, the 
only complete example being Our Divine Lord Himself. The 
methods of becoming Christlike may differ according to the 
circumstances of the age in which we live, but the living 
example of Christ is the unchangeable beacon that beckons 
men and women in all ages to overcome the difficulties of 
their times, and glorify God by winning souls to the service 
of Christ. The Great War was bound to make upheavals in 
social conditions as well as in national, and nowhere do we 
note the change more clearly than in the final emancipation 
of women. Girls ran away from the cloister and all its holy 
teaching, and nuns who were enclosed could not run after 
them. So the world tended to become godless, and many 
fell away from any religious influence. 

To meet these new needs, the Spirit within the Church 
stirred once more, and since the War there has sprung up 
with a vigorous spontaneous growth a very large number of 
new religious communities for women all over the world. 
Enclosure is reduced to the canonical minimum; many have 
abandoned a definite nun’s habit in favour of a more prac- 
tical uniform, whilst others dress like ordinary ladies in the 
world. 

The pioneer of modern communities we find, perhaps 
rather astonishingly, in Spain. They are known as the Ladies 
of the Catechism, and they were founded some time before 
the War, and they were given papal approval by Pius X. 
They live a full religious life, keeping the Ignatian Rule, 
and their work is almost entirely amongst men! All over 
Spain and the South of France they have instituted work- 
men’s clubs, and they teach the Catechism, but they also 
teach trades! They are most mortified ladies, for they do 
not wear a habit or ordinary clothes. All their raiment is 
bought by their Superior, who may not always have much 
taste, either as to colour or fit, and these miscellaneous 
garments are dealt round at random to the various Sisters. 
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This congregation, being the earliest of the modern com- 
munities, is probably rather more bound by Canon Law 
than some of the more recent foundations. Spain can boast 
of two other modern communities. 

Germany has many foundations amongst this modern 
group. Dr. Metzger has started a triple community for lay- 
men, women and priests. This community has had to fight 
some stormy battles, but no one can question their zeal, their 
love of souls, and their personal mortified lives, lived solely 
for the love of Christ Our Lord. Germany has now fourteen 
modern communities, two flourishing in Munich, and an 
excellent one known as The Sisters of Christ the King in 
Frankfurt-A-Main, who wear ordinary clothes and teach in 
the schools. There are many modern foundations in Berlin, 
almost all engaged in social service work. 

Austria has two modern communities, a small one founded 
by Pater Norbert Schachinger at Kremsmiinster, of Bene- 
dictine Oblates, who seek to give the opportunity of religious 
life to servants and simple folk. But the most important in 
Austria is that founded by the late Monsignor Seipel and 
Frau Doktor Buryan. It started after the War and has a 
peculiar constitution, but already they number over 200 
Sisters and twelve houses in or near Vienna, and other 
houses in Berlin and Munich. They are very carefully trained 
in every kind of social service work. They have done won- 
ders amongst prostitutes at Kloster Neuberg, where all the 
expense is borne by the state. 

Hungary has nine modern communities, and all are 
flourishing, insofar as they have many Sisters and much 
work, and the ecclesiastical authorities leave them very 
free. The best known is the Social Mission Sisters founded 
by Frau von Farkas. They do parish work of all kinds, but 
their most remarkable achievement is that they have per- 
suaded their government to give them the care of all the 
women’s prisons in Budapest. The state has built a chapel 
and convent on the top floor of each prison, where due 
enclosure is observed, and it pays each Sisters the same 
salary as was formally paid to incompetent wardresses. The 
improvement wrought in the characters of the prisoners has 
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been much remarked since the Sisters have had the care of 
them. 

Another large community has been founded by Sister 
Margaret Slachta to help in all charitable movements. They 
are engaged in various wage-earning occupations in order to 
support themselves, serving in shops, working in factories 
and teaching in schools. Three Sisters work for their living 
and support one who does charitable unpaid work. The best 
from the religious point of view in Hungary is a community 
founded by Pater Birro, S.J., at one time Provincial of the 
Jesuits in Budapest. These Sisters are very good religious 
and work almost entirely in the villages, teaching in the 
elementary schools and doing social service work amongst 
the villagers. They too work for their living in various ways. 

In Italy there are three modern congregations. The chief 
one is a community founded by the late Cardinal Ferrari in 
Milan, which at one time had houses in many countries, 
including Palestine. It is a triple community of priests, lay- 
men and Sisters. They wear no habit and do most successful 
work amongst the poor. They fell on hard times recently, 
owing to financial collapse, and they had to close all their 
houses except those in Rome and Milan. They are good 
religious, and I am sure they will rise again in all their 
strength. They are known as the Community of St. Paul. 

Then there is that remarkable foundation made by Coun- 
tess Maria Theresa Ledéchowska known as the Sodality of 
St. Peter Claver, which exists to help the Foreign Missions. 
Originally it was a lay association, but as it developed the 
foundress and some kindred spirits banded together as reli- 
gious, helped by a large lay association. The foundress is 
dead, and her cause for beatification has already been intro- 
duced in Rome. 

In Belgium there are two and in Holland four modern 
communities. The Grail, the largest and latest, is well known 
in England. These Sisters seek to help young Catholics by 
providing full occupation for leisure hours. They give their 
novices a very thorough training, which in Holland entails 
working in factories, under the same conditions as ordinary 
workers. After their Novitiate, they come out and mix freely 
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with laypeople and they help in all sorts of social work for 
youth. But underneath all these modern developments they 
are founded on the essential Religious Counsels, and they 
are winning their success through many trials. 

Another Dutch Order is called the Sisters of Bethany. 
They have two divisions, one comprised of the inner Con- 
templative Sisters, and the other of those who work amongst 
the people doing charitable service. The Superiors are all 
drawn from the inner Contemplative section. 

The U.S.A. have at least eight modern communities. One 
is a very zealous Missionary Community in Indiana, called 
the Missionary Catechists, who in spite of poverty are doing 
a heroic work in conversions. Then America is the home of 
Dr. Anna Dengel’s excellent foundation of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries, who have hospitals in India and elsewhere, 
and a house in England at Osterley. 

Canada has two flourishing communities: one French, 
having their headquarters in Montreal, and known known 
as Sceurs de N.D. de Bon Conseil, and the other English, 
called the Sisters of Social Service. The S.O.S., as they are 
called for short, have been founded by Father Daly, 
C.SS.R., in Toronto. These Sisters are unique in the self- 
sacrificing work they undertake, many of them going to 
lonely outposts in the Rockies, where there is no priest and 
consequently no Mass or religious ministrations. They live 
thus for months, deprived of all they care for most, whilst 
they work amongst the farmers and settlers, teaching their 
children, and gathering people together on Sundays and 
holidays to say the Rosary and read the Gospel of the Mass. 
These Sisters also work most successfully amongst the 
immigrants who flock to Canada from all over the world. 

France has six modern communities. The best known 
is that founded by Mlle. Taphanel at Cambrai, which num- 
ber several hundred Sisters and do all sorts of good works. 
Prince Ghika of Rumania has founded a double community, 
one for priests who work amongst the ‘‘apaches’’ of Paris, 
and its counterpart for Sisters, who however are more shut 
up than is usual amongst modern foundations. 

Switzerland has three modern communities, the biggest 
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being that founded by Mother Dorman, who has a large 
hospital just outside Lucerne. Czechoslavakia has two, but 
intercourse is limited by language difficulties. 

And then there is Poland—the old Poland with its great 
national history, reborn only fifteen years ago, and making 
astonishing progress, blending the old tradition with its 
modern needs. Poland has five modern congregations in 
all. Space forbids me to speak of more than two. The young 
Countess Czacka met with a severe accident whilst hunting 
which deprived her of her eyesight at the age of twenty-two. 
Knowing thus from her own personal experience the needs 
of the blind, her heart went out to them, and she forthwith 
devoted her life to their succour. Helped by Professor 
Kornilowicz, she has founded a modern community in the 
Franciscan spirit in the Forest of Laski about ten miles from 
Warsaw. She has 115 Sisters, some of them blind, and some 
of them convert Jews. Mother Czacka has devoted all her 
fortune to building a whole village in the wood. She has 
there blind schools for boys and girls, blind orphanages a 
créche for blind babies, a home for blind old people, a brush 
factory entirely staffed by blind people, a convent, a 
noviciate, a farm and, last but not least, a church and 
presbytery, and a retreat house for people in the world. She 
is a holy soul, her work prospers, her community grows, 
and many souls are helped towards Heaven. 

The most astonishing community is that founded by 
Mother Ursula Ledéchowska, a sister of the Jesuit Father 
General and of the foundress of the Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver, of which particulars have already been given. 
Mother Ledéchowska was a Ursuline nun at Cracow for 
twenty years, having entered there at the age of twenty-one. 
Then she was sent to found another house of her Order at 
Petrograd, when the War broke out, and she was exiled first 
to Finland and then to Sweden, where she supported herself 
by teaching languages. By degrees a few others also exiled 
gathered round her, and her zeal and love for the poor and 
suffering found outlet in constant works of charity. At the 
end of the War she returned to her convent at Cracow, but 
was told to continue her work in the world. The Bolshevist 
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invasion delayed matters, but in 1923 a friend in Norway 


| gave her the money to buy a farm near Pniewy, not for from 


Poznan in Poland, and she started what she likes to call an 
Ursuline Convent, but what is in reality an entirely now 


' foundation on very modern and efficient lines. She is con- 


vinced that all modern communities should be established 
on a wage-earning basis, and for every work of charity 
undertaken by her Sisters there must be some wage-earning 
employment undertaken as well, so as to provide the money 
to pay for the charity. So at Pniewy the Sisters have a large 
horse breeding establishment, entirely managed by the 
Sisters themselves, and nowhere have I seen horses so well 
groomed and cared for. All types of horses are bred, and 
recently one of their horses won a big race. Officers in the 
army buy their charges from them, sportsmen their hunters, 
and farmers their cart-horses. These modern nuns act as 
grooms, breakers in, and vets, and extraordinarily well they 
do it. Their activities are not confined to horse breeding, 
they have twenty-nine cows and twenty-nine Sisters milking 
them, and hundreds of pigs and chickens, and several hun- 
dred acres of farm land. The Sisters plough and sow, reap 
and hoe, with an efficiency which is the envy of the neigh- 
bouring farmers. With the money thus acquired they support 
their noviciate, an orphanage for boys, a domestic science 
school for girls, and a guest house. They have also a printing 
press and a laundry. At Warsaw these Sisters do a marvel- 
lous work amongst the poor, where conditions of over- 
crowding are terrible. This they pay for by running a super 
excellent restaurant, where thousands of meals are cooked 
and served by the Sisters themselves every day. At Lodz, 
the Manchester of Poland, the Sisters teach religion all day 
in the elementary schools, and are paid for doing so by a 
grateful country. At Sieradz, a beautiful medizval fortified 
Dominican monastery, with Swedish canon balls still em- 
bedded in the walls, these Sisters maintain a large poor 
school and orphanage by weaving. They weave all the 
material for their own needs, but they also weave the pic- 
turesque raiment worn by the Polish peasantry. And so it 
goes on in every part of Poland. In all Mother Ledéchowska, 
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or Matuchna (dear little Mother) as she is called everywhere, 
has twenty-one houses in Poland, four in Italy and one in 
France. Counting novices, postulants and candidates, she 
has close on a thousand Sisters, a truly marvellous achieve- 
ment! What wonder that a greateful country gives her and 
her assistant free passages on the State Railways, and her 
Sisters travel at greatly reduced charges both on trains and 
trams. 

And now for our own country. Miss Gordon Smith has in 
recent times founded the Sisters of St. Anne, who work 
amongst the poor, but they have developed more on old- 
fashioned lines. Miss Burd, foundress of the Sisters of Our 
Lady of Consolation, has done wonders nursing rich and 
poor—mostly poor!—but once again she has reverted to 
stereotyped customs. Sister D’Alton has a new community 
at Kelvedon, where they have a school, and there is a 
nursing foundation in Scotland. But none of these are in 
any sense outstanding modern. They are good Sisters work- 
ing hard on a well-trodden path. 

The most modern British community was started in a 
stable in 1914, and is therefore one of the oldest of these 
modern foundations which are found springing up in every 
country of the world since the War. Its object is the conver- 
sion of Great Britain to the Catholic Faith! It was felt that 
the educated classes seldom got into touch with the Catholic 
Faith owing to social conditions and educational prejudices. 
So after some training, generously given by the late Mother 
General of the Sacred Heart nuns, two women started on 
their life adventure in a mews near Farm Street Church, 
determined to convert the world! They had hardly any 
money, and they lived on beans and lentils, and the hos- 
pitality of their friends, invigorated by the joy of many 
conversions to the Church. 

Since then this community has had the happiness of help- 
ing nearly 2,000 souls into the Catholic Church. They had 
many struggles, many disappointments, but from the begin- 
ning God’s blessing rested on their work. It increased in all 
directions, and they took up work in poor parishes, lecturing 
in the park, under the auspices of the C.E.G., visiting both 
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voluntary and public assistance institutions, doing rescue 
work, and working for foreign missions. In 1931 they were 
given three houses, known as the Wayside, in Brook Green 
to manage as a hostel for ex-Anglican Sisters, ex-Catholic 
nuns who for some approved reason have had their vows 
dispensed, and for poor convert ladies who have lost their 
money by becoming Catholics. These Sisters, known as the 
Messengers of the Faith, in no way seek to supersede nuns, 
but rather to supplement them. Nowadays much work is 
asked of women which Catholic nuns are unable to under- 
take owing to their Rule, and ladies living in the world, 
however good and devoted, must have other calls and duties 
which rightly have prior claim upon them. So the Messengers 
came into being in order to be able to go into the highways 
and byways, seeking souls along unfrequented lanes, to 
which they are able to gain access more easily than others 
owing to the elasticity of their Rule and Constitution. They 
offer to those who will join them a glorious opportunity of 
living an apostolic life, and of going about ‘‘doing good”’ as 
our Divine Example did before us, trying to teach others to 
observe the things which He commanded. They begin with 
pagan England. Those who have had a good Catholic educa- 
tion can have little conception of the crass ignorance of many 
of our fellow countrymen. Not long ago, within a few months 
of each other, the Messengers had to deal with two educated 
and travelled girls who did not know the Lord’s Prayer and 
nothing about Christ except His Name. So there is abundant 
missionary work to be done at home, and surely there can 
be no happier way of ‘‘following Christ’’ than to go about 
telling others about Him? Indeed an incensed Protestant 
parent of one of the Messengers, after informing her of her 
disinheritance, on account of her conversion and way of life, 
added in a crescendo of annoyance, ‘‘And the worst of it is, 
and the worst of it is, you are the happiest of all my chil- 
dren!’’ Surely this is the best recommendation of a vocation 
to the Messengers of the Faith! 

The Messengers cannot offer new members a large con- 
vent, a traditional training, blessed and sanctified by Saints, 
they can only offer a little band of Sisters longing to ‘‘live 
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and suffer and labour for the greater glory of God, and the 
conversion of souls,’’ as they say in their daily consecration. 
They can offer no sheltered enclosure, no dignified monastic 
existence, but they can offer hard work for the souls for 
whom Christ died, tiring days in buses, a great deal of dis- 
approval from many very good people: but with it all a 
kindness and gratitude from their converts, and their poor, 
which they feel to be totally unearned. 

So the Messengers of the Faith think it worth while. They 
have a full religious ideal; they take private vows, as the 
essential foundation must always be those of the Counsels; 
they recite the Divine Office, indifferently well, but with full 
hearts, and they have their times for prayer and silence, and 
have a simple Rule. They have no enclosure, they go about 
alone, their letters are not opened, they are trusted to inform 
the Superior if anything is wrong. They have opportunities 
of mixing with the world, of teaching, lecturing, and some- 
times of travelling. Their ideal remains the same. They are 
not to be shut up but, like their Master, are to go about 
doing good, living in the world but seeking not to be of it. 

The Holy Father told the writer that the Messengers were 
a high expression of Catholic Action, and as the holy 
women helped St. Paul, so they were helping him, and he 
blessed them and their converts. God calls souls to many 
different kinds of Orders, and the Church needs them all. 
The Messengers are proud to know that many of their 
converts are now in old established Orders, Carmelites, 
Benedictines, and various teaching congregations, and they 
hope that yet many more may join them. Modern con- 
munities love and admire their elder Sisters, and are anxious 
to help them. Franciscans, Sisters of Charity, Foreign 
Missionary Orders for women were all modern in their day 
and derided as being ‘‘non-religious.’’ Yet now they are 
universally recognized as such, and are doing heroic work, 
and the older Orders have not suffered but rather have pros- 
pered in consequence. So in these days, unless the Church 
has become barren, she must continue to exhibit her im- 
memorial activity and fertility, and she is as anxious now 4s 
then to train her children to meet the needs of the age and 
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to carry her message to a turbulent and uphappy world. 

New communities have to be modern, but never modernist. 
They would be the latter if they suggested a revision of the 
ancient ideal of the Perfect Life, but they do no such thing. 
Its principles are immutable, how could they not be? Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. The perfect 
life simply means committing oneself to be as like Our Lord 
as we can. This is the only end of religious life, but the 
methods of realizing it can differ as widely as the methods 
of the Hermits of old do from those of the Jesuits, or the 
Anchoresses from the Sisters of Charity. It is true that 
courage will be demanded from those who want to put new 
methods into practice, but once the opproval of the Holy 
See and the Bishops is obtained, no one need fear, and 
without it no one is going to have the audacity to undertake 
any enterprize of this sort whatsoever. 

Dorotuy F. Gorpon. 





A GREAT ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 


“IT is difficult to foretell what will become of our exclusive 
boarding schools if the nation ever takes seriously the 
problem of providing secondary education, of one kind or 
another, for a substantial part of its population, and at the 
same time realizes how effectively, as well as expensively, in 
present conditions we educate the difference classes to mis- 
understand each other.’’! 

The corporate spirit of ‘“‘Churnside’’* owed much to the 
fact that the boys were drawn from widely differing homes 
and were of very varied antecedents. The original terms of 
the foundation made provision only for successful scholar- 
ship candidates from the County elementary schools, and a 
few nominated scholars, but the school was early opened to 
fee-paying pupils whose number steadily increased. No 
distinction was made between any of the boys; they all wore 
grey suits provided by the school; their pocket-money was 
limited and an equal weekly allowance was made by the 
Governors, from which joint sum ‘‘taxes’’ were levied to 
defray the cost of those departments directly controlled by 
the boys; and they all shared in the household duties allotted 
to them—-serving at table, preparing certain rooms for daily 
use, making their beds and cleaning their shoes, besides 
working on the games field and keeping sports material in 
good repair. 

Three years after its foundation I was privileged to serve 
for four years on the staff of Churnside, and I can vouch for 
the complete absence there of class-consciousness. The only 
tendency towards snobbishness I could ever detect was 
towards an intellectual snobbishness, and that was certainly 
not the prerogative of members of any one grade of society. 





1 Sane Schooling, by J. H. Simpson. (Faber & Faber; 7/6; pp. 
220-221.) 

2 For obvious reasons I retain the fictitious name ‘‘Churnside”’ for 
the school at which Mr. Simpson carried out the remarkable ‘‘social 
and educational experiment’’ the description of which is ‘‘the core of 
this book.”’ 
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Churnside was a large house built on a slope of hills and 
surrounded by park land of exceptional beauty. The pastel 
effects of the warm countryside, the grandeur of the beech 
avenue and the steep slope to the lake, the freshness of the 
bluebell wood and the tange of the ‘‘wilderness,’’ the spa- 
cious terraces and the garden that Mrs. Simpson conjured up 
for us, the ancient church and the lichened stone cottages in 
the valley—these are among many remembrances of beauty 
that found a calculated place in the education of Churnside 
boys and, without doubt, in the education of Churnside 
masters ! 

Discipline was an essential part of the training given, and 
I have never met with more spontaneous courtesy from those 
under authority than I encountered at Churnside.’ But be- 
cause discipline was readily accepted as part of an orderly, 
and therefore pleasanter, existence, a community spirit was 
possible wherein all members of the school were able to live 
in friendship and sympathy. It was that good-will that saved 
every boy, however complicated his problems might be, 
from becoming a ‘‘case.’’ In exactly the same way that in 
a well-conducted home children’s lives are directed and 
controlled towards their ultimate well-being, guided without 
favour and sometimes painfully, in a healthy, happy atmos- 
phere with an open and growing freedom in their family 
relationships, boys at Churnside lived a family life that 
encouraged and safeguarded a wide and reasonable liberty. 
And it was, I believe, that good-will, so often delicate in 
encouragement and so firm and sane in its growth and prac- 
tice, that safeguarded Churnside from the freakishness into 
which a Headmaster less wise, and less gifted with a healthy 
sense of humour, might have led it. 

Because the family spirit was real and vital, the boys 
assumed responsibility naturally and conscientiously. The 
conduct of games, and expenses incidental to them, were 
looked upon as the responsibility of the boys; social activi- 
ties to engage the energies of the boys and provide them with 





3For Mr. Simpson’s views on ‘‘how to promote a sane and 
balanced attitude to authority’’ see p. 39 et seq. 
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relaxation and special scope for enterprise, were arranged 
and paid for by the boys and were held each evening; the 
school shop was under their management and its profits 
were at their disposal; the school magazine and school 
societies depended more than usual upon the responsibilities 
of the boys; and, obviously, in so large a family there was a 
collective responsibility that affected many departments of 
everyday life outside the clearly defined regions of house- 
keeping, health and lessons. To discharge those obligations 
efficiently a special organisation was necessary: that was 
provided in the General Meeting. 

The General Meeting was presided over by officers elected 
by the boys and was attended by the whole school, although 
extreme juniors had no vote and took no active part in its 
deliberations. As befitted so important an institution, it held 
its weekly assemblies in school hours and was empowered to 
convene special sessions at other times. Its rules were suffi- 
ciently elastic to have admitted me as an ordinary member 
for some time, and I hold in warm admiration the memory 
of skilful, often heated, debates, and the efficient, far-sighted 
treatment of the business with which the Meeting was 
concerned. Mistakes were made and had eventually to be 
corrected, but the Headmaster rarely if ever had to exercise 
his power to veto. Sub-committees were elected by and had 
to report to the General Meeting: those were the Finance, 
House, Games and Entertainments committees; their esti- 
mates and expenditure were subject to the closest scrutiny, 
and their achievements to very frank criticism. Through the 
control of the common purse the Meeting was able to with- 
hold disproportionate concessions from those who might be 
inclined to specialize unduly in any one form of sport or 
entertainment. I would give much to have had so sound and 
practical an experience of business matters in my own 
school-days. 

The same sense of family responsibility pervaded every 
sphere of school life at Churnside, and the lovely things the 
boys made in their workshops were made, more often than 
not, for the greater comfort and convenience of the school; 
those, together with well-chosen pictures, and flowers and 
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branches of leaves (often of the boys’ gathering) which were 
nearly always and nearly everywhere to be seen, made the 
school in a special sense the boys’ own joint home. 

The word ‘‘entertainment’’ was a convenient term for use 
in the school, but is far too stiff to give to those outside it a 
true impression of the jolly, informal evenings to which it 
has reference. Nobody minded at Churnside how much 
noise was made so long as proper hours and certain quarters 
were respected; and no one minded how much mess was 
made so long as it was cleared up afterwards; so that up- 
roarious evenings could be spent in the gymnasium, or the 
music-room could be strewn with clothes and ‘‘properties’’ 
for charades or short plays given on the indoor stage. More 
elaborate entertainments for the benefit of visitors at Christ- 
mas and midsummer entailed a great deal of hard work and 
sacrifice for the maintenance of the high standard of Churn- 
side acting; the educational advantages of acting were mani- 
fest in the results, and the joy of giving finished performances 
was an abiding one. 

So attractive an environment premises healthy minds in 
healthy bodies, and in his chapter on Education for Health 
Mr. Simpson gives us the benefit of his experience in, and his 
sane attitude towards, this all-important subject. It must 
be observed in parenthesis that the wise control of games at 
Churnside was probably as much responsible as the physical 
fitness of the boys for the notable athletic achievements to 
their credit. 

That there must be many troublesome problems in con- 
nection with so brave a venture as Churnside stood for will 
be apparent, but they were approached with the same 
courage and faith that made the venture possible. Those and 
many other general problems Mr. Simpson sets forth in Sane 
Schooling. He is no iconoclast who states a difficulty merely 
in order to give his own solution of it. He invites his readers 
—parents and schoolmasters alike—to recognize and to re- 
flect upon these problems; many of them concern him 
because he is an idealist, but because he is a practical man 
he offers wise and studied suggestions for their resolution. 

Catholics will find him provocative: for example, those 
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who bear in mind Father Bede Jarrett’s words, “‘. . . we 
have to realize that the sonship of God is no mere metaphor, 
no mere name, but a deep and true fact of huge significance: 
‘Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called and should be the sons of 
God!’ (I John iii),’’* may find themselves at certain points 
in strong disagreement with Mr. Simpson’s views on religious 
education—when, for instance, he writes, ‘‘How far at 
different ages and with what different kinds of boy is it wise 
to stress the metaphor (for all human descriptive language 
about the divine cannot be more than metaphorical) of the 
Fatherhood of God?’’ But they will realize that, differences 
of creed apart, there is much ground for agreement between 
them and him; and no one who reads the chapter on Educa- 
tion and Sex can doubt the real spirituality of the author. 
Examination devotees will find him provocative; so will 
conservative upholders of the status quo in boarding schools; 
so will those parents and schoolmasters who are only vaguely 
progressive; but for everyone interested in education, whe- 
ther in day schools, preparatory schools or public schools, 
there is in this book stimulating food for thought. I hope it 
will unsettle a great many people; as it does that it will 
suggest various ways of remedying what is bad in our pre- 
sent educational system, and improving and extending what 
is good. Sane Schooling is probably the most valuable 
contribution to the educational literature of this century. 
RONALD RICHINGS. 





4 Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghest: Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


EROS AND AGAPE. The special numbers of ETUDES CARMELI- 
TAINES, each devoted to the thorough and systematic 
treatment of some particular subject, are perhaps the 
most permanently valuable contributions to contemporary 
periodical literature. They also afford a striking example 
of what the contemplative, by reason of his very detach- 
ment, can do to help the modern world in its difficulties. 
The latest issue is devoted to Psychologie et Mystique 
de l’'Amour. It is a superb symposium, and the deepest 
gratitude is due to the French Carmelites for the courage and 
the care with which they have produced it. 


Etudier dans une revue religieuse une question vitale telle que 
Amour et dans toute son ampleur, voila qui hier eut paru 
déplacé, et, pourtant n’est-ce pas d’en haut qu’on ordonne avec 
sagesse et les sciences ne sont-elles pas “‘servantes’’ de la 
théologie? Les Etudes Carmélitaines ont le souci d’étre utiles 4 
tous ceux qui, au dedans que au dehors des cloitres, ont le 
courage de se poser les problémes et de vouloir les résoudre. 


The volume (there are some 260 pages) begins with a 
series of Témoinages sur l’ Amour—human and divine—to 
set the reader ‘‘dans le climat de l’Amour.’’ Then follows 
Mysticism and Human Love: an Essay on the role of the 
sensitive affections in the structure and development of spiri- 
tual love by Gustave Thibon. It may be considered as 
commentary on Nietzsche’s aphorism that “‘Christianity has 
given Eros poison to drink: he has not died of it, but he has 
degenerated into vice.’’ He also examines the Freudian 
conceptions of sublimation and of the function of sex in 
mystical experience; and he sums up his brilliant analysis: 


The problem for man does not consist in choosing between the 
senses and the spirit, but between the domination of the senses 
and the domination of the spirit. . . . The dilemma ‘‘for or 
against the senses’’ is non-existent. The glory of Catholic thought 
is that it is against nothing (except evil, which is nothing); it is 
for everything, but for each in its proper place and within its own 
proper sphere. 


His treatment of the asceticism of the saints and its essen- 
tial humanism, of the re-focussing of human potentialities 
demanded by the coming of Christ, of the disastrous effects 
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when that re-focussing is misapprehended as the atrophy 
of the sensitive side of man’s nature, is all magnificently 
done. Dr. Rudolf Allers follows with an illuminating psy- 
chological study on Love and Instinct—the essential selfless- 
ness of the one and the selfishness of the other, yet both 
indispensable elements—packed with practical wisdom; it 
contains much exceptionally helpful incidental matter on 
conflicts and neuroses, repression and sacrifice. In the course 
of it he shows that human love, partly because of the inter- 
position of instinct, can never fulfil all the exigencies of love 
tout court with its aspirations to identity with the beloved. 
On the ecstasy of union follows that ‘‘solitude which is so 
much deeper than the banal sense of isolation which man 
suffers when he is companionless.’’ Individual identity 
remains, and the pain of it is enhanced by contrast. Ina 
theological exposition, La Recherche de la Personne, Pére 
Philippe de la Sainte Trinité shows how divine love supplies 
that yearning for identification which human love leaves 
unsatisfied; his essay is a remarkably lucid account of the 
divine Agape in terms of the metaphysics of personality. 
(One wonders whether the theories of personality of Cajetan 
and Billot, especially as the latter is qualified by the writer, 
are so incompatible as is commonly assumed.) The chief 
points of these general studies on human and divine love 
and their inter-relation are illustrated by concrete examples: 
Charles du Bos contributes a fine study on Love according 
to Coventry Patmore, and Pére Bruno de Jésus-Marie on 
Madame Acarie, Wife and Mystic. The number concludes 
with reviews of Some Recent Books on Love and a text of 
St. John Chrysostom on marriage and Christian perfection. 
It is to be hoped that this volume will be disseminated as 
widely as it deserves; it will be found of immense value by 
all who have the courage to face squarely the most pressing 
and intimate problems of life and who seek the Christian 
solution—the Christian synthesis of the claims of divine and 
human love. 


CHRISTIAN MORALS. Ueber das christliche Menschenbild by 
Dr. Josef Pieper in the May HOCHLAND should be read as a 
commentary and development on the theme outlined re- 
cently by Pére Ceslaus Tunmer in BLACKFRIARS (November 
1935). We may paraphrase his opening paragraph: 

St. Thomas’s Moral Theology, the Secunda Pars of the Summa, 
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begins by saying that, as the first part of the work had treated of 
God, so this second part will treat of man, who is made in the 
image of God. This opening sentence of St. Thomas’s Moral 
Theology expresses a truth which we Christians of to-day have 
almost entirely forgotten: the truth that morals deals first and 
foremost with man, that its task is to explain what man should be 
like—the ideal of man—and that consequently Christian morals 
should portray the Christian ideal of man. In medieval Chris- 
tendom this truth was taken for granted. But it soon came to be 
overlooked, and already, two generations after St. Thomas, 
Eckhart had to remind his contemporaries that people should not 
concern themselves so much with what they should do, but rather 
with what they should be. Later on, owing to a variety of causes, 
Morals came to lose sight of this view of things altogether: so 
much so that even those textbooks which claimed to be “‘ad 
mentem Sancti Thome’’ differed from him on this fundamental 
point. This is one of the reasons why it scarcely occurs to the 
average Christian of to-day to look to Moral Theology or Philo- 
sophy for information regarding the true being or the ideal of 
man. Rather do we associate with Morals an exposition of what 
we are to do and, still more, what we are not to do: a codification 
of commandments and, still more, of prohibitions. Yet the first 
point of the Common Doctor’s moral teaching is that morals is 
concerned with the true meaning of man. Naturally it treats also 
of doing and not-doing, of obligations, commandments, sins. But 
its primary, proper concern, on which all the rest depends, is the 
true being of man, the portrayal of the ‘‘Good Man.”’ 


The writer goes on to show that the traditional, as distinct 
from the dominant post-Tridentine, conception of Moral 
Theology is essentially that of a Tugendlehre: it is founded 
on the idea of virtwe; and virtue, according to the classical 
definition, is that which renders its possessor—man—good, 
and, as a consequence, his actions are rendered good. This 
central idea of virtue—indeed the very word—has practi- 
cally disappeared. He quotes Paul Valéry’s address to the 
French Academy: 


“Virtue, messieurs! The word Virtue is dead; or, at least, is 
dying. . . . I confess that I myself have never heard it; or 
rather, what is more deplorable, have heard it used only as an 
oddity, a joke. That might mean that I mix only in low com- 
pany. But neither have I come across it even in the most widely 
tead and highly prized books of the day. No newspaper or 
periodical, I fear, would dare to print the word except in some 
comic context. We have reached the time when the words ‘virtue’ 
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and ‘virtuous’ are to be met with only in the Catechism and in 
farce, in the Academy and in musical-comedy.”’ 

“‘Virtue,’’ Dr. Pieper continues, ‘‘does not mean the 
rightness of individual actions and omissions; it means that 
man Is right and good, both supernaturally and naturally.” 
He goes on to give a masterly summary of St. Thomas’s 
moral teaching—no better introduction to it could be found 
—and shows how the concepts of virtue and of the virtues 
are the core of it. He points out how this teaching escapes 
the Kantian ‘‘moralismus,’’ to which too many moral theo- 
logians have succumbed, which reduces Morals to a mere 
codification of isolated actions and omissions, and also the 
false ‘‘supernaturalismus’’ which, since it is unconcerned for 
the intrinsic goodness of the whole man, tends to depart- 
mentalize Morals and isolate it from the concerns of everyday 
life. He pleads for a restoration of the traditional and 
Thomistic view: 

It is, I think, a not unimportant concern to restore this sublime 
ideal of classical Theology to the consciousness of our age. . . 
Not because of historical sentimentality, but because this view 
is still valid; and not only valid, but because it is, I believe, a 
matter of life and death for us to recover and reaffirm it. 


OUR CATHOLIC PRESS. The concurrence of the Vatican Press 
Exhibition and the centenary of the DUBLIN REVIEW gives 
our native Catholic Press occasion to look at itself. The 
centenary number of the DUBLIN itself provides an excellent 
survey of its own history and that of our press generally; 
the editor of the DUBLIN also contributes a useful historical 
summary to the CLERGY REVIEW. The hundredth birthday 
of a review of the DUBLIN’s calibre is indeed an occasion for 
congratulation. Mr. Stanley James in THE MONTH is more 
concerned with the present opportunities of the Catholic 
weekly press. He draws attention to the need of de- 
parochialization—“‘‘herein lies its opportunity and responsi- 
bility’’—and concludes: 


The conclusion seems to be that reliance on the intrinsic quali- 
ties we possess rather than on those extrinsic advantages which 
can be purchased in the journalistic market indicates the best 
and, in the long run, the most successful policy. Competition 
with the secular press in any other way is hopeless. But to adopt 
such a policy demands, besides a revaluation of journalism as a 
form of Catholic activity, a measure of heroism. It means that 
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we shall really come to look upon our papers and magazines as 
standards of revolt against that world which is too much with us. 
If we appeal to the same tastes to which the ordinary Press 
appeals, we may by this means secure a more or less apathetic 
number of readers who purchase their copies for the ‘‘worldly’’ 
interests they provide. Whereas, if we appeal on the higher 

unds of truth and morality, we shall win support of a different 
kind, based on sacrificial loyalty and enthusiasm for Catholic 
enterprise as such. But to deserve enthusiasm of this kind a 
periodical must be Catholic in a wider sense than that it chronicles 
Catholic news and uses the familiar idiom of the Faith. It must 
be the creation of a profoundly Catholic mentality. Coupling 
courage with charity, it must be truly militant. Breadth of vision, 
independence of judgment capable of withstanding the crowd- 
mind of a servile generation and inspiring with a like indepen- 
dence those who read it—these are the qualities we may hopefully 
oppose to a press whose strength is in its financial resources and 
in them alone. 


In the puBLIN, the Editor, Mr. Denis Gwynn, also dis- 
cusses the present outlook and future prospects from the 
standpoint of the monthlies and quarterlies as well as of the 
weeklies. He draws attention to the fact that there has arisen 
a number of English Catholic reviews carrying matter for 
which the DUBLIN would hitherto have been the only vehicle. 
A glance at the catalogue of the British section of the 
Press Exhibition might suggest that perhaps there are too 
many. The disadvantages of dissipation of energy, talent 
and money on a superfluous number of such periodicals 
should not be overlooked. There is also the danger of over- 
lapping and wasteful competition. Distinctiveness must be 
the aim of each of these many periodicals if their independent 
existences are to be justified. The distinctive aim of BLACK- 
FRIARS is generously recognized by Mr. Gwynn when he 
speaks of it as providing an ‘‘outlet for much excellent and 
original writing in which the growing influence of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has very properly been conspicuous.”’ 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC Book Notes (May): The Antidote: 
Charenton and The Evening Standard—a resurrection of 
relics. 


EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY shows still greater promise in its 
second number. 
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Lonpon Mercury (May): The Poetry of T. S. Eliot by Michael 
Roberts: an unusually helpful critical introduction showing 
Eliot’s consistency and continuity. 


SociaL Forum: another paper of the Catholic Worker type; this 
time from Canada (2 cents, from 96 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa). 


Vie INTELLECTUELLE (April 25): Qu’est-ce qu’exister by A. Marc, 
S.J.: metaphysics—and morals—without tears. L’Eglise 
anglaise établie et le monde ouvrier by V. M. Pollet, O.P.: 
a well-informed account of Anglican social work. L’héritage 
ancestral d’Edouard VIII: how ‘“‘la dynastie britannique 
démontre le triomphe de l’esprit sur la matiére. . . .”’ 
SPIRITUELLE (May): Les fidéles et la messe by V. Héris, 
O.P.: the theology of the priesthood of the laity and of 
congregational worship. Pour l’union des chrétiens separés 
by ‘‘Apostolus’’: “‘L’union des communautés chrétiennes 
autonomes autour de la cathedra Petri peut étre aussi rapide 
dans sa consommation qu’elle aura été longue a préparer. 
. . . Mais cela exige avant tout un effort des fils privilégiés 
pour connaitre et pour accueiller, pour aimer et pour revivre 
tout ce qu’il y a de divin dans le coeur de leurs fréres.’’ 


PENGUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CROSS AND THE PLOUGH 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Srr,—I hope that the readers of your May Editorial will read 
also the issue of The Cross and the Plough to which you refer and 
decide for themselves whether or no the comments of the Mid- 
lands Catholic Land Association are ‘‘ungracious.”’ 

It is depressing to find BLACKFRIARS supporting the suicidal 
policy of “Back to the Town.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
M. G. S. SEWELL, T.O.S.D. 


(We also hope that Mr. Sewell will read our Editorial, and not 
merely one sentence in it. He will find that the policy we support 
is not ‘‘Back to the Town’’ but ‘‘Save the Flock’’—and in this 
we are content to follow the lead of the appointed Shepherds. 
—ED.) 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Gop. His Existence and His Nature. Vol. II. A Thomistic 
Solution of certain Agnostic Antinomies. By the Rev. R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated from the Fifth French 
ep Py Dom Bede Rose, 0.S.B., D.D. (B. Herder Book 
Co.; 16/-. 

To have placed Pére Garrigou-Lagrange’s Dieu at the disposal 
of English readers is a work which must earn the gratitude of all 
who have at heart the formation in themselves or in others of that 
rarest of cultural products, a truly Christian intelligence. The first 
volume of this invaluable treatise was reviewed at some length 
in BLACKFRIARS of last July; the second has now been published. 
So far as the translation has been compared with the French, it 
appears to lose no more of point and incisiveness than is imposed 
by a less philosophical idiom. It would be as irrelevant as un- 
gracious to point out an occasional ‘‘broadening’’ of the author’s 
meaning in a work which must have cost so much labour and 
maintains such substantial fidelity to the original. 

In the first volume the author—for whom ‘“‘theological re- 
searches which are not directed to contemplation are to no pur- 
pose’”’—has expounded comprehensively the proofs for God’s 
existence and combatted the objections deriving from the Kantian 
epistemology. His conclusions verify once more the verdict of 
common sense so vigorously expressed by Dean Inge: ‘‘Every 
attack upon the possibility of knowledge is foiled by the impossi- 
bility of finding a ground on which to fix its batteries. If we try 
to plant them on anything within the intelligible world, we assert 
the knowableness of that world in the act of denying it; and there 
r no place outside the intelligible world on which they can be 

xed.”’ 

The present volume treats of the nature of God and His attri- 
butes; in the light of the Thomistic doctrine of analogy the 
agnostic antinomies, with reference to the divine attributes inter 
se and divine pre-determination over against human liberty, are 
resolved. As was inevitable with such a theme, the questions 
“Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate’’ must here be 
debated at length. Pére Garrigou-Lagrange expounds the classical 
Augustinian-Thomistic thesis that the dependence of the human 
will upon God is but a particular case of the universal dependence 
of the entire creation on the Creator—with all that such depen- 
dence involves. The logical rigour of such a position can prove 
sustaining only to those who know what manner of God it is “‘in 
whom we live and move and have our being,’’ but it is a position 
as far removed from the Psychological Determinism of Leibnitz 
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as it is from the view which can lead a modern apologist of a more 
recent tradition to declare that ‘‘God has allowed Himself to be 
dictated to by His creatures, to treat with them solely on the 
terms of their free choices.’’ (Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.: Mirage 
and Truth, p. 160.) 

The general scope of the exposition is well suggested by the 
following extract: ‘“We cannot stress too much in these days of 
Agnosticism that, in one way, we have a more certain knowledge 
of God than of the intrinsic properties of plants or animals. These 
essentially material natures cannot be fully intelligible to us. They 
are within close range of our senses, but they are far removed 
from the source-of all intelligibility, as Aristotle said. And we 
have a far more certain knowledge of God than we have of men 
with whom we are living in close intimacy. Reason alone actually 
assures us that we are more certain of the goodness of God in our 
regard than of the rectitude of our own intentions. We know the 
goodness of God better than we do the uprightness of our own 
heart.’’ To say that this truth is brought home with the clarity 
and force we are led to expect from so distinguished a theologian 
is to say all that need be said. AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 


GUIDE To PuiLosopHy. By C. E. M. Joad. (Gollancz; 6/-.) 


“Variations on the theme of cosmic lying.’’ This phrase, 
quoted by Mr. Joad, gives delightful expression to a common 
attitude of impatience with views in which the traditional defini- 
tion of metaphysics, the science of the nature of reality as such, 
becomes re-written as “‘the study of reality in contradistinction to 
the commonsense world of appearance.’’ It is a fact that the 
latter definition, Mr. Joad’s, is almost universally applicable to 
what are now called metaphysics; it is also a fact that, only last 
year, there were Thomist reviewers (not in BLACKFRIARS) for 
whom the omission of ens ut ens from an ‘‘Introduction to Meta- 
physic’ was sufficient reason for slating a fellow-Catholic, Prof. 
Siegfried Behn of Bonn University. 

Now to the uninitiated to question the obvious is at least 
foolish, perhaps dishonest; the distinction between appearance 
and reality is not younger than Parmenides, yet it is hardly 
recognized outside philosophical circles. Mr. Joad has tried to 
make clear to the “‘intelligent layman’’ why the obvious is called 
in question, how the metaphysical craving is engendered. He has 
aimed, with amazing success, at expressing himself in language 
intelligible to those who have read no philosophy; and this has 
necessarily meant a considerable limitation of scope. Yet he has 
managed in under six hundred pages to give a lucid sketch of 
nearly all the problems now considered of first importance in 
metaphysics. 
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This has been done by abandoning the usual historical method 
of introduction. The reader is asked at once to consider problems 
of knowledge, and thus led on to a second part, Critical Meta- 
physics, in which are examined the commonsense notions of 
substance, change, causation, self. In these two parts the work 
of individual philosophers is only mentioned in so far as it con- 
tributes to urging and developing the problems. In the third 
part, Constructive Metaphysics, outlines are given of the prin- 
cipal attempts to reach a valid conception of reality. The main 
concern throughout seems to be to raise problems in order to 
give the reader, not so much the impression of understanding what 
philosophers now think, but what they are thinking about, and 
thus to lead him on to further reading. Indeed, books for further 
reading are suggested at the end of each section. It would there- 
fore be bad criticism to point to distortions and inaccuracies such 
as may be sufficiently explained as resulting inevitably from the 
attempt to make short and comparatively simple what is long and 
complicated. There is a close analogy with map-projections which 
necessarily distort since they represent on a flat surface what is 
not flat. Their value consists in being so devised as to keep some 
particular feature undistorted, whatever happens to the rest; Mr. 
Joad’s projection has kept problems undistorted, so far as that is 
compatible with writing for the public he has in mind. He has 
also succeeded in conveying an atmosphere; which would have 
been quite impossible had his sketching been always meticulously 
accurate, for that can only show skeleton figures, leaving it to 
the reader’s imagination to find even plausibility. 

We cannot, however, pass over the fact that he misstates 
without any justification St. Thomas’ views on separated souls; 
there was no need to mention his views on separated souls. That a 
teader may be disappointed to find little that will help him live 
his life is a necessary consequence of the limitations Mr. Joad had 
to impose upon himself. He does not discuss ethical questions. 
He has tried very successfully to keep his book free from personal 
bias, even explaining carefully what his bias is; and it should be 
clear that his preference is for a metaphysic that issues naturally 
in an ethic. Those who read his Return to Philosophy will realize 
this fully; it was a defence of Reason and Absolute Values against 
the relativism and subjectivism of highbrow novelists. 

There Mr. Joad appealed to readers to embark on the adven- 
ture of philosophy and urged its value. It is an adventure; once 
see problems and there is no stopping till a solution is found. The 
problems are non-existent for those who have never seen them, 
and those who have never felt the attraction of views opposed to 
commonsense may be sure they have never seen the problems. 
And all who wish to understand their fellow-men must see the 
importance of understanding their problems. 
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The present writer reviewed Return to Philosophy. He did not 
find it whet his appetite. Perhaps these remarks may be taken 
as an amende honorable. QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


Tue NEcEssiITy OF BeLieF. By Eric Gill. (Faber & Faber; 7/6.) 


In this book Eric Gill has massed together the substance of 
most of his previous writings round a central problem posed, at 
once historically and ‘‘out of space and time,’’ in the words, 
borrowed from Wells, of the common man, ‘‘What’s it all bloom- 
ing well for?’’ It is not, as the rather unfortunately pompous 
title suggests, a detailed theological enquiry, but something for 
the ordinary reader a great deal more attractive. It is the effort 
of Eric Gill, himself a man and a responsible workman, to voice 
the enquiry of all men whose humanity is trapped in the iron cage 
of our industrialism, and of all workmen whose responsibility is 
becoming more and more a legal fiction and almost even a theo- 
logical fiction, into the ultimate meanings beneath our industrial 
chaos and the elements of order this chaos involves even if only 
by frustrating them. 

It is from this point of view, as voicing and assisting the en- 
quiry of the ordinary man, that the book must be judged, and as 
such it is amazingly good. Belief, and with it the whole basis of 
philosophy in ‘‘common sense,’’ is set free from the crippling 
hesitancy called ‘‘humility’’ by men of science. Belief ‘‘is de- 
pendent upon rationality rather than reasoning. For reason and 
rationality, though related, are not the same thing. Rationality 
is a quality; reasoning is a process. . . . So belief, though it goes 
beyond the process of reasoning, is not therefore irrational’ (p. 
17). Clarity is admirable in these early pages. As the argument 
advances from the realm of pure essences to take up a matter in 
itself less luminous, the concrete historical situation in which we 
find ourselves, the author’s method changes with startling effect. 
The mind of the enquirer is couched beneath grasses on the 
summit of this hummock of a world; sees the stars through 
minutes visibly move, breaking adrift from the tufted grass-tops; 
experiences reflexively and almost sensibly in a moment of intui- 
tion the wheeling of the crooked earth under the stars. ‘‘A voice 
says to me: ‘Heal’s have come, to deliver a great log of wood.’ 
These things . . . remind me that I, the being I imagined alone, 
still, timeless and spaceless, is a human being. . . . It is I who 
sees those stars.’’ And the reality of substance beneath act is 
‘‘brought alive’ in the reader’s mind with poetic vividness. Man 
is saved from his subhuman abasement before merely material 
immensity. “It is I who am important, because there is no 
such thing as importance except in relation to persons—to be- 
ings who know and will and love.’’ And so, again, from a 
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brilliant picture (reminiscent of James Joyce) of baffled en- 
quiry progressing through the apparently hopeless muddle of 
a ‘day in Town’’ we come to this, ““There is no more incongruity 
between the rushing, tearing, wallowing, bestial universe and the 
Cross of Calvary than there is between lovers and the bed they 
lie on.”’ 


Later, in an examination of the problem of evil the Cross is 
missing. I wonder why? 


The book is a vindication of substance beneath appearance, of 
being beneath change, of eternal values in the flux of process and 
undestroyed by it. Treatment of the four causes towards the 
end is a little angular and smells too obviously of Aristotle, but 
for the rest we have the rare experience of a Thomism vigorous 
and authentic, though it has lost all odour of the schools and 
emits rather that of the public bar—saving always that it is Gill 
through and through with all his puckishness and poetry. 


BERNARD KELLY. 


HuMeE’s THEORY OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By Ralph W. Church. 
(Allen & Unwin; 7/6.) 


This is a difficult book to read, possibly owing to sparse punc- 
tuation, and it is a difficult one to summarize. This difficulty is 
increased by what seems to be the too general sense given by the 
author to the terms ‘‘philosophy’’ (for philosophy is surely a 
rational affair) and ‘‘total Scepticism’’ (the inverted commas are 
mine). To assess the value of Mr. Church’s effort to vindicate 
Hume’s positive theory and to indicate how groundless is the 
charge of total Scepticism—I quote his own words—I do not 
think I can do better than recall what Hume, no mean critic, says 
of his philosophical attempt to deal with this problem. And I 
stress the term philosophical because Mr. Church sets out to 
destroy the notion that Hume’s “‘philosophy is negative merely.’” 
In the appendix to his Treatise of Human Nature Hume gives the 
consequences that follow from his premisses : 

If perceptions are distinct existences they form a whole only by 
being connected together. But no connexions among distinct exis- 
tences are ever discoverable by human understanding. We can only 
‘feel’? [comma’s mine] a connexion or determination of the thought 
to pass from one to another. It follows therefore that the thought 
alone ‘‘finds’’ personal identity when reflecting on the train of past 
perceptions that ‘‘compose’’ a mind, the ideas of them are ‘‘felt’’ to 
be connected together and ‘‘naturally’’ introduce each other. Most 
philosophers seem inclined to think that personal identity arises from 
consciousness and consciousness is nothing but a reflected thought 
or perception. The present philosophy has so far a promising aspect. 
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But all my hopes vanish when I come to explain the principles that 
unite our successive perceptions in our thought or consciousness. In 
short there are two principles which I cannot render consistent. Nor 
is it in my power to renounce either of them, namely, that all our 
distinct perceptions are distinct existences and that the mind never 
perceives any real connexion among distinct existences. Did our 
perceptions inhere in something simple and individual, or did the 
mind perceive some real connexion among them, there would be no 
difficulty. 


Recall that for Hume ideas are copies of impressions sensible; 
that the rational is the isolation of ideas; that analysis of an idea 
gives us nothing else in the universe, no possible relationship, no 
synthesis, and further that there is no distinction between mind 
and its perceptions, so that nothing judges perceptions and we 
have no necessity in a reasonable sense, no objective universal. 
‘‘Felt’’ connexion and ‘“‘natural’’ introduction compose every- 
thing in place of the rationally existent order. Not the content of 
the idea but its felt vivacity or intensity, its felt expectancy; the 
gentle force which causes habit, which again is also imagination, 
belief which goes to the existent; all this, an affair of the sensitive 
side of nature, accompanying yet distinct from the idea of making 
up the understanding, is the positive ‘‘philosophy’’ which the 
author very carefully and elaborately judges to be free on Hume's 
own showing of “‘total scepticism.’’ All this psychology of Hume 
is fully drawn upon and surveyed and a fair analysis is made of 
his main position regarding Causal Inference—Substance and 
Belief. I cannot deal directly with the chapters on these mat- 
ters. I would only notice that the formidable difficulty on 
p. 158 that perceived bodies and minds, being both percep- 
tions, cannot be distinguished, is not answered by enquiring if 
Hume’s explanation of the belief in independent existence is 
different from his theory of the Self as a system of perceptions. 
The continuity urged in the one case as belief, and the other as 
felt, are both just experiences, a subjective ‘‘cluster.’’ He can 
only say ‘‘they would appear to be definitely different in the 
empirical way in which the ‘natural’ relation differs from that of 
cause and effect’’ (p. 169). This latter is only ‘‘felt’’ natural 
relation. Experience, then, or nature, not reason, is Hume’s 
norm. It reminds one of Newman’s saying that an Englishman’s 
philosophy is the art of taking facts for granted. The things, 
causes, selves, being clusters of impressions, images, with or 
without expectance in the Scotchman’s case. No doubt Hume 
accepted Nature on these terms—as something given. But no 
foundation or raison d’étre of a philosophical character is ever 
adduced for this nature. Finally it is of the ‘‘nature of the 
understanding that logic proper consists,’’ concludes Mr. Church. 
Just so; and although this is not the Scepticism of the Academy, 
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it is hardly worth while attempting to disprove its negative 
philosophic temper and, in this meaning, its “‘total Scepticism.”’ 
Joun P. Rasy. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND ACTION 


GEMEINSCHAFT UND EINZELMENSCH. By Eberhard Welty, O.P. 
(Anton Pustet, Salzburg—Leipzig; RM. 6.60, S. 11.55.) 


It is often supposed that the principles of Thomistic philosophy 
are inadequate to cope with modern problems. As a consequence 
various attempts have been made to make Thomism more attrac- 
tive to the modern mind; some Thomists went so far as to adopt 
the name of ‘‘Neo-Thomists’’ as if to indicate that they are 
especially anxious to avoid being out-of-date; others have en- 
deavoured to clothe Scholastic thought with the technical lan- 
guage of modern philosophers and the results have not always 
been satisfactory. There remains a third remedy which, curiously 
enough, has been rather neglected, but has been applied by those 
who realized that a thorough understanding of fundamental 
thomistic principles is a necessary preliminary if they are to be 
applied to modern problems. Whenever this course has been 
followed Thomists have succeeded remarkably well both in 
translating philosophic thought into intelligible language and in 
providing satisfactory solutions. In his Gemeinschaft und 
Einzelmensch Fr. Welty gives us a proof of the success with 
which rigidly thomistic metaphysics can be applied to living 
problems, without having recourse to substitutes for a real under- 
standing of fundamental principles. 

Though well acquainted with modern social theories he makes 
no attempt to appear ‘‘modern’’; he aims at giving us a profound 
analysis of the familiar metaphysical notions of ‘‘one, many, 
person, society, relation,’’ and on them he constructs a social 
metaphysic which from its very nature has everlasting value since 
it is applicable to every society, small or large, ancient or modern. 

The objection that these abstract principles do not bring us in 
contact with reality rests on a false notion of the process of 
abstraction. The fact that these principles are abstract does not 
deprive them of their reality; they are not an invention of the 
human mind or, as Eucken suggested, ‘‘ein Reich blutleeren 
Schatten und Schemen’’ ; their source is reality itself. Thus instead 
of alienating thought from reality, the Thomist metaphysics is in 
touch with reality precisely because nothing can be understood 
unless and to the extent that it possesses reality: ‘“‘Das Wahre ist 
das Sein: das Sein ist das Wahre.”’ 

Fr. Welty has adopted the division of social science suggested 
by Fr. Delos and has restricted the domain of social philosophy 





1Cf. article on Social Science, BLACKFRIARS, June, 1935, p. 285 sq. 
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to the study of social being ‘‘das soziale Sein als solches.’’ Thus 
he has produced a classic of modern thomistic thought and has 
given to the thomistic social philosophy all the prerogatives of 
the Philosophia perennis: its value is everlasting, it holds good 
for all societies and gives the norms that must always govern the 
relationship between the person ( Einzelmensch) and society 
(Gemeinschaft) if peace and order are to be restored. The excel- 
lent bibliography and index will prove an invaluable guide for 
an exhaustive study of the fundamental principles of social 
philosophy. We are deeply grateful to the author for this brilliant 
example of genuine thomistic thought, and to the publishers who 
have given to this work that care and craftmanship with which 
they have established their world-wide reputation. 
BONAVENTURE PERQUIN, O.P. 


Les DoMINICAINES DES Prisons. By M.-H. Lelong, O.P. (Edi- 
tions du Cerf, Juvisy; 15 frs.) 

True religious vocations from among former inmates of wo- 
men’s prisons, even and especially from among those who have 
served long sentences—this is not a dream but an accomplished 
fact. The charity of Christ knows no bounds. It has borne fruit 
in a religious congregation (the Congregation of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, termed ‘‘Bethany,”’ of the Third Order of Penance of St. 
Dominic) wherein prostitutes and those convicted of the most 
sensational or merely sordid crimes are completely rehabilitated, 
and so fused with the community as to live and work absolutely 
at one and indistinguishable from others who have kept them- 
selves ‘“‘unspotted from this world’’ and sacrificed all for the 
redemption and rehabilitation of their sisters. 

This work is quite unlike that of ordinary reformatories, 
“‘houses of correction,’ or refuges for penitents (excellent as these 
are, each in their own way); and there must be complete eradica- 
tion of that almost unconscious condescension towards those who 
have once sinned, be it ever so notoriously; they shall not be 
treated as if they were our sisters, they are our sisters, wearing 
the same habit, living the same rule, genuine vocations. . . And 
there is more point to this concept if we bear in mind first, the 
severity of the French penal code; and then, how it is practically 
impossible for released prisoners to be reinstated in society: too 
often all the circumstances seem to conspire towards a relapse 
into the wonted life of crime. 

Pére Lelong’s admirable little book tells how this work was 
made possible, of its foundation by the saintly Pére Lataste, O.P.; 
something too of the inner workings of this Congregation in its 
gigantic work of restoration, healing, expiation; of its necessarily 
complex organization; of the protracted quasi-postulancy and 
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dual ascent to the novitiate, which forms very subtle stages 
in the rehabilitation of those whose sin is forgiven but who have 
an even fiercer struggle than is the lot of most men against the 
ravages of former sin—a whole gamut of warped inclinations 
calling for the most delicate and often quite special spiritual 
therapeutics, but especially for the work of grace. No clogging 
introspection; instead a steady advance of the will, despite 
numerous set-backs and failures, along the broad, joyous high- 
ways of Dominican spirituality. 

Few books could have better treated of such jeux de l’enfer et 
du ciel, and of the seemingly general law, often re-enacted— 
desperate sinfulness as a great jumping-off base in an advance to 
consummate love of Our Lord. The St. Mary Magdalens, like the 
poor, are always with us. Pére Lelong tells much. Much is un- 
told: le monde ne le supporterait pas. The book is steeped in stark 
realities: purity, and extremes of sin, and innocence restored so 
as to cause joy to the angels. There are touches of exquisite deli- 
cacy: thus nothing in the material dispositions of the community 
must suggest prison régime—hence no grill to the enclosure; the 
réhabilitées have no family photos (the past must be completely 
buried), the réhabilitantes spontaneously make the same sacrifice 
so as to be more at one with their sisters. All through there is 
suggested to us the mysterious triumph of Christian compassion 
in the face of sinfulness. This book is more engrossing than any 


novel, and has cathartic qualities; it may even save us from 
thanking God that we are not as other men are, and certainly 
from despair, for all through there is re-echoed the French equi- 
valent of those noble words of Walter Hilton: ‘‘for not what 
thou art, nor what thou hast been, beholdeth God with His 
merciful eye, but what thou wouldst be.”’ 

ROLAND Potter, O.P. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE First THREE GosPELs. By Albert Huck. 
Ninth Edition by Hans Lietzmann, English Edition prepared 
in conjunction with the above by Frank Leslie Cross. 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen; RM. 3.60.) 

THE STUDENTS’ INTRODUCTION TO THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By 
E. Basil Redlich, D.D. (Longmans; 7/6.) 

Tue Lire OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE LAND OF ISRAEL AND AMONG 
Its Peopte. By Franz Michel Willam. Edited by Rev. 
Newton Thompson. (Herder; 15/-.) 

ABRAHAM. Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. By Sir 
Leonard Woolley. (Faber & Faber; 7/6.) 

1. The recent ninth edition of Huck naturalized for us; the 
prolegomena turned into English, English titles added to the 
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sections of the body of the Synopsis and a key provided to such 
scraps of German as still lurk in its margins (the body of the 
Synopsis in this English edition having been printed from the 
same set of plates that was used for the German). Prof. Lietz- 
mann in his preface summarizes the value of Huck as follows: 
“‘The plan of this synopsis differs from that of other similar works 
in that each of the three Gospels is printed continuously word 
for word in its proper column and in unaltered order, and the 
corresponding parallel passages are repeated as many times as 
this principle demands. As a result, the form of it is independent 
of any particular theory about sources and can be readily used 
for studies from any angle.’’ What is new in this edition is chiefly 
concerned with the apparatus criticus, which has been revised, 
rearranged on an improved plan and at certain important points 
amplified. 


2. A marvellously clear exposition of a form of solution of the 
Synoptic Problem which can be taken as classically representative 
of the Critical position as a whole (i.e. the body of opinion formed 
by the trend of the views of those scholars whose solution of the 
problem is based on internal criticism, to the neglect—as we 
should say—of the evidence of tradition). A book of great 
value for Catholic students of the New Testament: first, as 
providing an authoritative statement of that standing challenge 
to their own position which it is their duty to meet; secondly, 
inasmuch as the discussion of the terms, the matter, of the prob- 
lem is so clear and concrete as to be extremely useful even to 
those who reject the conclusions. The solution arrived at is that 
of the Four Source theory, as propounded, for example, by 
Canon Streeter (Matthew=a Roman Gospel, Mk +an Antiochene 
document, Q + Jerusalem tradition, M. Luke=a Roman Gospel, 
Mk +an Antiochene document, Q + a Caesarean Gospel, L + Source 
of chapters i and ii)—and Streeter’s view of the disparate em- 
ployment of Q by Matthew and Luke is subscribed to, and his 
arguments for a proto-Luke (Q+L) favoured. It is rather mis- 
leading that it should not be made clearer that the solution offered 
contains a good deal that is highly controversial among the critics 
themselves. 


3. This book provides, definitely not a Life of Christ—there is 
not the cohesion, the dramatic impetus that that would entail— 
but a series of little commentaries on the pericopes of the Gospel 
taken in would-be chronological order. It is not a work of art, it 
falls into the disjointedness that the method made it so hard to 
avoid. Nevertheless it is a useful book. It contains, that is, a 
great deal of useful information, archeological, historic, rabbinic, 
etc., much of which could not easily be found elsewhere. But at 
the same time its own use of this information is often eccentric 
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and trivial. It is a work that has to be ground down, to get at its 
valuable contents. 


4. In its argumentative purpose this book does not altogether 
succeed. The handling of the historical questions involved is too 
facile to maintain the thesis. The contention is principally this: 
that the biblical history of Abraham does not merely harmonize 
with what archeology has to tell of life in Ur at the period of 
about 2000 B.C., but that certain parts, elements, of it are un- 
intelligible away from this background; and that it would have 
been impossible at any appreciably later time for popular or 
literary imagination to fabricate this perfect correspondence.—But 
it is in the central chapters of the book, forming the bulk of it, 
that its true value lies. There the data of the Ur excavations are 
used to reconstruct the religious, social, physical conditions of life 
in that great Sumerian city at the beginning of the second mil- 
lenium B.C. It is made possible for us to visit the home of 
Abraham with a great deal of information in mind as definite and 
pretty well as reliable as a Baedeker would give us. New know- 
ledge of a vast potential importance and of the greatest actual 
interest. RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 


Although scholars are well acquainted with the original lan- 
guage of this book yet we heartily welcome the English transla- 
tion of L’Esprit de la Philosophie Médiévale,' so that it may reach 
even a wider public and its usefulness be still further increased. 
It contains the Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Aberdeen by Professor E. Gilson, of the Sorbonne, in 1931 and 
1932. The name of Prof. Gilson is a familiar one to all students of 
medieval philosophy, and is a guarantee of sound doctrine and 
thorough scholarship. 


Medieval philosophy has been belittled, despized, misunder- 
stood. Yet it demands but one thing: not to be dismissed and 
condemned unheard, Hoc unum gestit interdum, ne ignorata 
damnetur. This book is not a piece of apologetic, in the sense 
that it is set up to prove a thesis, whether true or false. Never- 
theless, it offers a help in the light of history to an exhaustive 
and impartial examination of the case. It calls for deep medita- 
tion. With acute powers of reasoning, with precision of state- 
ment, with vigour and vivacity, and above all with clearness of 
exposition, Prof. Gilson propounds the difficult problems of 





1 ErrENNE Gitson: The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. Translated by 
H. C. Downes. (Sheed & Ward; 15/-). 
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medieval philosophy, without ever failing from the resolute 
determination to be fair and objective. 

In search for a definition, Prof. Gilson characterizes the spirit 
of medieval philosophy as the Christian Philosophy par excel- 
lence, and he proves his thesis by showing, with the aid of 
history, its realization in the medieval thinkers. ‘‘As understood 
here, the spirit of medizval philosophy is the spirit of Christianity 
penetrating the Greek tradition, working within it, drawing out 
of it a certain view of the world, a Weltanschauung, specifically 
Christian. There had to be Greek temples and Roman basilicas 
before there could be cathedrals; but no matter how much the 
medizval architects owed to their predecessors, their work is 
nevertheless distinctive, and the new spirit that was creative in 
them was doubtless the same spirit that inspired the philosophers 
of the time.’’ Great discussions have been raised lately—and the 
controversy is still going on—about the problem of Christian 
philosophy: its very name has been contested, and even the 
possibility of its existence denied. Without entering here into the 
merit of the question, we venture to say that if the problem is 
looked at from the right angle and is well understood, many a 
difficulty against it could easily be dissolved. 

I do not attempt to give even an impression of the richness 
this book contains. It must be read and seriously pondered from 
cover to cover.The chapters on being, analogy, causality, finality, 
the intellect and its object, potentia obedientalis, and other 
metaphysical topics are most illuminating and show the origi- 
nality and creative power of medizval philosophy. ‘‘The debt of 
the Middle Ages to the Greeks was immense, and fully recognized, 
but the debt of Hellenism to the Middle Ages is as great, and 
nothing is less appreciated; for even from medieval religion 
Greek philosophy had something to learn. Christianity communi- 
cated to it some share in its own vitality and enabled it to enter 
on a new career’ (p. 424). If the last three chapters on the 
Middle Ages and Nature, history and philosophy were well pon- 
dered they could afford much help to dispel misunderstandings 
and reproaches. Dante Cattus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Nicut OvER THE East. Translated from the German by Edwin 
and Willa Muir. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


The adventures, of a Hungarian aristocrat, who is disillusioned 
after the reverses of the Great War and its aftermath, first start 
in Finnish Lapland which has afforded him a sure, if somewhat 
selfish, cure for his ills. Nostalgia draws him back to Budapest. 
More adventures. A Macedonian Revolutionary organization. 
Finally, back in Finland with a wife he does not love. Recurrent 
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estions that digitus Dei est hic leave us unconvinced; and 
that children play in the streets in Catholic but not in Protestant 
quarters hardly proves much. And why an undiscriminating 
censure of all that is bourgeois, and of more modern forms of 
amusement? But, abstracting from such points, we are left with 
an adventure story of tense situations and some measure of 
psychological backing. B. H. P. 


EPHRAIM THE JEW. By A. Norton Raybould. (Bruce Humphries, 
Boston, Mass; $2.) 


Laslo Lachowski, a Jew by birth, is brought up in ignorance 
of any form of religion by his step-father, a Polish nobleman 
settled in Austria. When imprisoned for assaulting a Tyrolese 
farmer whose wife he has seduced, he starts to read the Bible, and 
is suddenly made aware of the religion of his forefathers and, 
moreover, of the true Messias. . . . In the fervour of his dis- 
covery Laslo sets out alone in quest of the true Christian faith. 
His encounters with friars, Anglican clergymen, society women 
in the throes of a religious crisis, and his anguish in the face of 
very divergent religious experiences are all duly analyzed. One 
could wish for more evenly distributed action: the first few 
chapters read like a good adventure story; but the body of the 
book is a series of philosophico-religious discussions; then en a 
sudden the murder of Laslo, now called Ephraim. This book 
depicts one aspect of the Jewish mentality; but its appeal will be 
limited, perhaps to those who have in some degree experienced 
the tourment de Dieu. B. H. P. 


DEUTSCHE REVOLUTION DIE WENDE EINES VOLKES. By Friedrich 
Heiss. DEUTSCHLAND ZWICHEN NACHT UND Tac. By Fried- 
rich Heiss. (Volk und Reich Verlag, Berlin.) 


These two books of magnificent photographs vividly illustrate 
the history of Germany from the Revolution to the formation of 
the Nazi state. Provided with a clear textual commentary they 
form a pictorial record of Hitler’s achievement indispensable to 
anyone wishing to form a fair judgment on it. The authors have 
applied the film technique—the juxtaposition of two images to 
the production of the idea required—and their power as propa- 
ganda is strong. They certainly achieve their purpose in showing 
Hitler’s successful re-orientation and transformation of Germany 
into a vital community. Fulminations against Jew-baiting and 
concentration camps need to be set off by a reminder of Hitler’s 
positive achievement. He has given Germany a unity of purpose. 
These books will however clear away any misconceptions about 
the reality and spontaneity of the ‘‘racial’’ religion in Germany 
to-day—often stated to be the driving force of the Nazi régime. 
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It is true that the German people have still a strong racial instinct; 
but the ‘‘racial’’ religion as it exists to-day is an artificial growth 
—an artificial creation. ‘‘Racial’’ religion is the instrument of a 
secularist party controlling the state. It represents the last con- 
vulsion of a decayed social system—‘‘The brief glory of the busi- 
ness man’’: yes, it is both his glory and his death. M. S. 


THE PLAY 


Those of us who were brought up on Puck of Pook’s Hill must 
remember the altar Pertinax built on the Wall to his dead youth. 
It is such an altar that Mr. Eugene O’Neill has built in Ah, 
Wilderness! a ‘‘comedy of recollection,’’ as he describes it, which, 
by arrangement with Lord Longford, has been brought to the 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE from the Dublin Gate. It will not count 
among his more important plays, but it has a special documen- 
tary interest; we see how the author of such widely divergent 
works as Strange Interlude, All God’s Chillun Got Wings, 
Emperor Jones, Mourning Becomes Electra, and the poetic, 
spiritual Fountain, developed naturally from the hobbledehoy 
whose philosophy of life is a hotchpotch of Swinburne and Ibsen, 
Shaw and Wilde and Omar Khayyam (to the alarm of his family 
at such ‘‘advanced’’ reading)—idealistic, romantic, but ready to 
fall into sweeping cynicism when his too exacting demands of life 
seem unfulfilled. Here Mr. O’Neill has laid aside symbolism and 
experiment; his aim is straight portraiture, the picture of a 
beloved household in a small town of the Connecticut of thirty 
years ago—the wise, tolerant father, the endearingly inconse- 
quential mother, naughty, delicious Uncle Sid, gentle Aunt Lily, 
all a background for youth in the ecstasies and agonies of first 
love. Mr. O’Neill is smiling as he writes, poking fun, but very 
tenderly, and his humour leaves an impression of wistfulness. It 
is in every sense an old-fashioned play, with an old-fashioned 
happy ending, but with a difference. We know that it is no end- 
ing, but something fragile and transient, that the world will 
tarnish Richard’s innocence and the inevitable separation of 
death divide the two old folk on whom the curtain falls as they 
declare the moon does not smile on young lovers only, and life is 
good and beautiful so long as they are together. Acting and 
production are wholly admirable. 

Another play to be recommended to those who seek pleasant 
amusement is Miss Clemence Dane’s charming adaptation of 
Max Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite at His Majesty’s THEATRE. 
It moves as airily as the tale, Motley’s settings have just the 
elegant conventionality required, and the adaptor’s inventions, 
her introduction of the two Olympians, Amor and Mercury, are 
in perfect keeping with the spirit of the piece. Only the music 
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seems ill-chosen; what was wanted was something more astrin- 
gent and sprightly, an eighteenth century rather than in a 
romantic tradition. 

I was told that Storm in a Tea-Cup at the THEATRE ROYAL was 
amusing. It has a few amusing lines, but that is the best that can 
be said of it. As in The Wind and the Rain (which ran for two 


years and was described in the penny press as a ‘“‘delightful 
idyll’), sentimentality reaches the point of immorality. Those 
concerned with morals and the theatre would do well to realize 
that the sentimentality that obliterates moral values can be more 
pernicious than the deliberate search for comic effects at the 
expense of propriety. In the latter case (I am of course not 
speaking of plays of which the appeal is intended to lie in exhibi- 
tionism or mere vulgarity, but of such plays—to take instances at 
random—as England, Home and Beauty, Reunion in Vienna, or 
the French comedies of Robert de Flers) there may be a safe- 
guard in the fact that an awareness that here are people doing 
what they shouldn’t is essential to the humour, based on the 
sound principle that people who do what they shouldn’t are 
particularly liable to find themselves in ludicrous situations. But 
with sentimentality the very idea of should or shouldn’t is lost. 
Storm in a Tea-Cup is taken from a German play that was 
evidently a satire on officialdom, but here all trace of satire 
vanishes after the first scene, leaving only mush. A Scottish 
Provost who is running for Parliament refuses to intervene to 
save an Irishwoman’s dog from being destroyed for her non- 
payment of arrears of licence and municipal tax; as a result he 
is hounded from his constituency, and his wife before his eyes 
goes off with the reporter who had started the outcry. That what 
normally considered should be a tragic situation is made a 
“happy ending’’ to a light comedy shows the lack of sense of 
even artistic fitness, but with this play indeed art has little to do. 
The acting of Sarah Allgood and Ethel Glendinning cannot re- 
deem it. 


“Ought we to be clapping?’’ someone asked doubtiully, as the 
Grail performance of The Hound of Heaven at the ALBERT HALL 
came to an end. That it seemed right to clap, that there was not 
that atmosphere of profound absorption left by, for example, a 
Bach Passion or even Parsifal, to which silence seems the most 
fitting tribute, and that instead one felt a real desire to applaud 
a performance that had a consistent dignity and many moments 
of beauty, may give the measure of its strength and weakness. 

The Grail has taken The Hound of Heaven as the connecting 
theme of what may be best described as a Spiritual Exercise (with 
at times a distinctly Ignatian flavour), dividing it into sections 
marking the stages of the unavailing search of the soul for God 
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in His creatures, till the ultimate surrender, and each is com- 
mented and underlined by passages from St. Augustine, the 
psalms, the English mystics, or specially written little scenes to 
accentuate the lesson. Though these in themselves may be beauti- 
ful and relevant in matter, the unity of the poem is destroyed and 
the mind wearies. For the general standard of the performance 
and the choreography, on the other hand, no praise can be 
excessive. It is an amazing achievement that these 1,300 young 
women from every walk of life should have learned to sing 
Gregorian chants with such purity, to speak in full chorus with 
such admirable diction, to move with such rhythm and dignity 
and surety of gesture. Again, the interweaving of figures, the 
blending of colours, had an exquisite rightness. 
BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Variations can be either a purely formal development or a 
development of idea; to use Cocteau’s example, you can say 
either, ‘‘Ce porte-plume a une plume neuve—il y a une plume 
neuve a ce porte-plume—neuve est la plume de ce porte-plume,’ 
or ‘‘Ce porte-plume a une plume neuve pour que je la trempe 
dans l’encre et que j’écrive,’”’ etc. The Enigma are one of the 
glories of the latter class, small as that class relatively is; the 
dynamism of his developments, like the joy of his orchestration, 
never tires. Dr. Boult’s reading, excellently recorded by H.M.V. 
this month, is thoroughly satisfying and convincing (DB 2800- 
02). Someone said of Fauré that his music is reminiscent of the 
surroundings of the boudoir and the perfume of the hothouse; of 
his Pelléas, at any rate, which deserves to be heard more often 
than it is, this would be unjust, for if it has his characteristic 
refinement it is far from cloying; the Siciliana in particular per- 
haps is a thing to treasure. The Berlin Philharmonic give, apart 
from a little uncertainty at the end, a fine performance, smooth 
and sensitive; surface noises on the first side are blots on this 
otherwise outstanding Decca recording. On the fourth side is 
Ravel’s Pavane, played by the same orchestra, an enticement in 
its own right to possess the record (CA 8229-30). 

Of Overtures, Decca provide another Handel this month (may 
they long continue the good work): Berenice, with its four dis- 
tinct movements, the second dainty, the third, given to the ’cello, 
a rival to the famous Largo, the first and fourth spirited, the 
whole, Handel. Sir Henry Wood gives a solid and satisfactory 
reading (K 810). The Meistersingers, also solid and satisfactory, 
played by the London Philharmonic under Georg Szell, is issued 
by H.M.V. (C 2809); this is Wagner that most of us at some time 
or another can enjoy. There is, as the Red Peppers would say, 
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NOTICES 


better to come: Kirsten Flagstad, who appears at Covent Garden 
this season, sings Isolde’s Love-Death on DB 2746, and if drama- 
tically this hardly sounds like a love-death it is musically at any 
rate a fine performance: a voice of great richness and quality, 
rather reminiscent of Sigrid Onegin, and of great power. This last 
asset is energetically demonstrated in another record, Brunne- 
hilde’s Battle Cry, which as music, in isolation from the visual 
and accidental, is in danger of failing in its effect, but which is 
interesting as proof of the singer’s capacity in one direction. The 
coupling is Strauss’s Allerseelen (DA 1460). Margherita Perras, 
with a quality curiously different from and inferior to her recent 
Verdi record, sings two arias from Mozart’s Seraglio, which show 
her mastery of coloratura (DB 4439). Most delightful of this 
month’s opera records, as far as the singing is concerned, is 
Decca’s CA 8233, on which Tiana Lemnitz sings And If Clouds 
and When Sleep is Coming from Der Freischutz; an exquisite 
performance with, apart from a shaky note or two, a fitting 
accompaniment by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. The Bar- 
tered Bride Overture, Smetana at his jolliest, is done with verve 
by the same orchestra, but unhappily the recording is very poor 
indeed (CA 8232). 

Mozart wrote his D major Quartet (Koch. 499) in 1786, the 
year Figaro was produced; not ranking with his deeper works, it 
is polished and assured and contains lovely things. The Prisca 
play; the recording is clear; but whether because of over- 
amplification in the recording or hardness in the playing, there is 
a lack of delicacy particularly unfortunate in such a work (DE 
7056-9). 

Two outstanding pianists add to the month’s enjoyment. 
Borowsky’s finesse is a joy in his Liszt’s Au Bord d’une Source 
(Switzerland), and shows one a new beauty in the good abbé’s 
work; in Albeniz’ Malaga again there is the same liquid clarity 
(CA 8231). A pupil of Liszt’s, Moriz Rosenthal, now giving 
recitals in London, plays Chopin’s Preludes and Waltz op. 28 
and 42 with lightness, expressiveness, a sort of contemplative 
stillness (DB 2772). 

Franz Vélker, attractive tenor, sings two tuneful ditties from 
Lullaby; the recording rather poor (F 5930). Lovers of Kreisler’s 
Liebesfreud and Liebeslied may hear Vasa Prihoda play them on 
DE 7060. A great deal has been written about Gloomy Sunday, 
Seress’s ‘‘suicide song.’’ True, when it is well done (one has 
heard of it being turned by one bright dance band into a nice 
waltz . . .) it has an incredibly chilling effect upon the organism 
—cold currents shudder down the spine. But one does not need 
these extraneous arguments to appreciate its worth; the song is a 
great one, and Paul Robeson who sings it on B 8423 has never 
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BLACKFRIARS 


brought the quality of his voice through better than on this disc. 
The Boswell Sisters with their accustomed art sing two Berlin 
= from Follow the Fleet, one mediocre, one excellent (0 
2165). 
(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; DA, 4/-; C, 4/-; B, 2/6-. Decca: 
CA series, 4/-; K, 2/6; DE, 2/6; O, 2/6. 
G. V. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AUGUSTE PicarD (Paris): Le Laic Théologien: Introduction a I’ étude de 
la théologie, Denys Gorce. 

—_ The Meaning of History, Nicholas Berdyaev, tr. George Reavy 

/6). 

Boivin (Paris): Le Phénoméne de l’art, Georges Mottier (20 frs.). 

Burns Oates: The English Bishops and the Reformation, 1530-1560, 
G. C. Mortimer and S. C. Barber (8/6); Botany for Children, Lady 
Elphinstone (3/6); The Little Flowers of St. Anthony of Padua, ed. 
P. Dr. Luigi Guidali, tr. G. D. Smith (2/6); Gabriel’s Ave and other 
religious Plays, F. H. Drinkwater (5/-); The Touchstone, ‘‘Euphan’”’ 
and ‘‘Klaxon’’ (3/6); Apologetics for the Pulpit, Vol. II, Aloysius 
Roche (6/-); Ordeal of Souls, J. P. de Caussade (5/-); The Insight 
of the Curé d’Ars, Vol. II, Chan. F. Trochu (10/6); Addresses to 
Women, Abbé Huvelin, ed. Abbé E. Gibert-Lefon (5/-); St. John 
Bosco for Children, Wilkinson Sherren (1/-); Grains of Incense, 
Rose A. Carter (2/6). 

DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Paris): Summa Theologiae Moralis, editio 
altera, B. H. Merkelbach, O.P., Vol. I (30 frs.), Vol. II (40 frs.); 
Les abeilles d’ Aristée, Wladimir Weidlé (15 frs.). 

DistTRIBUTIST LEAGUE: An Essay on the Restoration of Property, Hilaire 
Belloc (1/-). 

Epitions SALVATOR (Mulhouse): La Guide dans l’ Année liturgique, Pius 
Parsch, tr. M. Gautier (first three vols. 56 frs.). 

HERDER (Freiburg): Die Kirche unseres Glaubens: Grundlegung katho- 
lisher Weltanschauung, Ludwig Késters, S.J. (RM. 2.50); Liturgie 
und Lebensstil, Linus Bopp (RM. 2.40). 

Lonemans: Bishop Challoner, M. Trappes-Lomax (10/6); Honeymoon- 
shine, James Oliver (7/6). 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press: The Origins of Jansenism, Nigel Aber- 
crombie (15/-); The Revival of Pascal: A Study of his relation to 
modern French Thought, Dorothy Margaret Eastwood (12/6). 

SHEED & Warp: The Will to Freedom, Ross Hoffman (3/6); The Living 
Source, Paul Bussard (2/6); In the Likeness of Christ, Edward 
Leen, C.S.Sp. (7/6); Christianity and Race, Johannes Pinsk (Essays 
in Order, 2/6). , 

SHEPHERD & Hoskin: A Directory of Catholic Schools and Colleges 1936 
(1/-). 

S.P.C.K.: The Death of Christ the King, Allen Brockington (1/-). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley. Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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P 'H{ to spiritual realities for Catholics of to-day, 
4 NEW_APPROAC yet one as old as the Church herself, is an 


active and intelligent taking part in the Liturgy of the Church. “The 
people are better instructed in the truths of faith by the annual cele- 
bration of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronounce- 
ments of the teaching of the Church.’ (Encyclical on the Feast of 
the Kingship of Christ.) 


ORATE FRATRES 


(‘Pray Brethren’) 





A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


Endeavours to promote this spiritually fruitful activity by special and 
seasonal articles, interpretations, and notes on the world progress of 
the Liturgical Movement. 


Published twelve times a year. Forty-eight pages each issue. Foreign 
Subscription price, $2.50; for Canada, $2.25; in the United States, $2. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 








BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL 


LAXTON 


STAMFORD, LINCS. 
(Telephone: Duddington 2) 


The Boarding School of the English Province of the Dominican 
Order. 


Founded in 1660 by Cardinal Howard at Bornhem; transferred 
to Hinckley 1825; to Hawkesyard 1898; to Laxton 1924. 


The School aims at giving a general education which will be 
a good preparation for whatever life a boy may wish to follow 
when he leaves. 


~ Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations are 
taken. 
For Prospectus apply to: 
THE REVEREND Henry St. Joun, O.P., M.A. 
Headmaster. 














Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY) 


Founded by 


G. K. Chesterton 


A Review of Current Politics, Art and Economics 


EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPEN 


For a limited period G.K.’S WEEKLY 
will be sent FREE FOR FOUR WEEKS 
to new readers. Send us your name and 
address and a copy will be dispatched by 


return of post. 


HILAIRE BELLOC’S new book, THE 
RESTORATION OF PROPERTY, pub- 
lished by the Distributist League, is now 
on sale. (Price 1/-, postage 2d.) Copies 
may be obtained from newsagents and 
bookstalls or direct from the Manager, 
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